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An Incomparable Challenge 


By S. P. CAPEN 


The Need of Co-ordination in Higher Education 


MERICAN educational institu- 
A tions are traditionally auton- 
omous and independent. As 
in no other country the individual 
school has been a self-contained unit, 
provided by the community which it 
served and responsible only to that 
community. The amalgamation of all 
the schools serving a large community 
into a system with a central adminis- 
tration and a unified policy, to which 
the undertakings of the individual 
school are subordinated, is a compara- 
tively recent development. Complete 
subordination of the institution to 
the system prevails thus far only in 
the field of elementary education; the 
secondary schools still preserve a con- 
siderable measure of autonomy. 

We commonly speak of state sys- 
tems of education. The laws recog- 
nize and define such systems. The 
term “state system” is, however, still 
largely prophetic, rather than de- 
scriptive. The directive machinery in 


most states is quite rudimentary, and 
the amount of control exercised by the 
state educational authorities has gen- 
erally been small. Rarely has it in- 
vaded those phases of school policy 
in which the communities are most 
vitally interested. Wherever the cen- 
tral state administration has sought to 
dictate in such matters, its efforts have 
been resisted. Hence, within a single 
state system a great variety of practice 
commonly exists. 

The evolution of state educational 
systems has paralleled the develop- 
ment of American governmental in- 
stitutions generally, responding to the 
same impulses. This evolution has 
been advanced, for example, by the 
need for services which communities 
cannot conveniently provide for them- 
selves. It has been retarded by the 
tradition of local independence. Re- 
forming zeal, on the one hand, and 
political expediencies, on the other, 
have promoted or checked it. Waves 
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of propaganda have occasionally 
warped its direction. As a rule, the 
increasing costs of education have 
tended to strengthen the state agencies 
of administration because of the in- 
ability of certain localities to finance 
their schools. And as state agencies 
have grown stronger, their authority 
has gradually spread into areas of 
school policy once held to be the spe- 
cial preserves of the communities. But 
on the whole the movement toward 
the extension of state control has been 
slow. It has likewise been uneven. In 
respect to their powers, forms of or- 
ganization, and relations to other 
branches of the state government, 
state departments of education pre- 
sent differences as marked as their 
similarities. 

In short, state systems of education 
represent a haphazard growth. Few 
of them embody consistent principles 
covering the distribution of central 
and local powers and responsibilities. 
Such principles were long ago formu- 
lated by educational leaders. They 
are familiar not only to the educa- 
tional profession, but also to students 
of government and public administra- 
tion. Nevertheless, there has been 
insufficient consolidation of thoughtful 
public opinion behind them to insure 
the organization and conduct of state 
systems in accordance with them. 

The present economic crisis is not 
solely responsible for calling public 
attention to defects in the administra- 
tive machinery of state educational 
systems and anomalies of administra- 
tive practice. The issues were becom- 
ing clear even before the crisis, and 
the direction that reform should fol- 
low was revealing itself. This was the 
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inevitable outcome of the growing 
burden of school support. The crisis 
has merely brought the situation more 
sharply into focus. In many states the 
public is now genuinely aroused. Its 
concern is not always intelligently 
critical. The real seat of the trouble 
is not always apprehended. But ex- 


tensive reorganizations of state edv- | 


cational systems may be expected, 
reorganizations designed to meet the 
public demand for economy or for the 
removal of points of friction. A cru- 
cial moment in the development of 
these systems has evidently arrived. 
Whether the legislative action that is 
sure to be taken results in reconstruc- 
tions in line with those principles on 
which all students of government 
agree will depend chiefly upon the 
educational leadership in the states. 


How far will this leadership accept | 


the obligation to interpret to the peo- 
ple the varied and illuminating experi- 
ence of the past seventy-five years? 
How far will it subordinate local 
considerations and personal and tem- 





porary advantages to the remoter wel- | 


fare of the American commonwealths? 
There has been no comparable chal- 
lenge to the educational profession 
in our time. No question of state 
government within a generation has 
demanded such clear-sighted and un- 
selfish statesmanship. 


IGHER education may seem to 

lie outside those fields of state 
policy and administration to which 
reference has just been made. The 
fact that it has remained outside is one 
of the striking evidences of defective 
organization. Many states have not a 
single system of education but a dual 
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system, the public-school system and 
the higher educational system. Often 
the latter is again divided into two or 
more subsystems. And however 1m- 
perfect may be the state administrative 
machinery for dealing with the public 
shools, it is in most instances far 
better designed to secure unity of 
policy and economy of operation than 
the agencies which govern higher edu- 
cation. Indeed, the conflicts, the 
wasteful duplications, the indefensible 
compromises, and the narrow provin- 


| dalisms that have manifested them- 


selves in the conduct of the higher 
institutions of many states during the 
past three decades form an unedifying 
episode in American educational his- 
tory. State universities and land-grant 
colleges under the control of separate 
boards—and sometimes even under 
the control of a single board—have 
fought against one another for legis- 
lative appropriations, have duplicated 
one another’s most expensive offer- 
ings, have signed periodic treaties of 
peace favorable to neither and which 
neither could keep, have sought mere 
bigness as a leverage for greater sup- 
port and without reference to state 
needs for professional and expert serv- 
ices. State universities and land-grant 
colleges have jointly opposed normal 


) schools and teachers’ colleges, have 


invaded the sphere of professional 
education for which the latter institu- 
tions were established, and have tried 
to block their expansion to meet the 
demands of the profession for more 
extended training. Normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges have wasted 
their always insufficient resources in 
building up courses and curriculums 
in special expensive lines for which 
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the demand was small and often arti- 
ficially stimulated, have aped the uni- 
versities and competed with them, 
have to a degree neglected their pri- 
mary function in pursuit of a hollow 
prestige. 

Between all types of higher insti- 
tutions and the public schools the 
cleavage created by the plural devices 
of administration has persisted. The 
earlier conflicts and antagonisms have 
for the most part disappeared, but 
intelligent and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion has not yet replaced them. The 
development of new forms of educa- 
tion, the reallocation of functions as 
between secondary and higher educa- 
tion in conformity with manifest social 
and educational changes, the reorgani- 
zation of administrative units—these 
and other urgently needed reforms 
have been delayed or halted by the 
separation of the two levels of the state 
system, a separation which is quite as 
much psychological as administrative. 


HE result of these inco-ordina- 

tions has been waste. Money has 
been wasted, but money even now is 
not the most important of commod- 
ities. Vast stores of human energy 
that might have been applied to the 
problems of education and scholarship 
have been wasted in rivalries and 
political maneuvering and the fabri- 
cation of defensive mechanisms. The 
improvement of the quality of the 
whole educational enterprise has been 
impeded. Initiative and experimental 
zeal have been dissipated. Progress in 
adapting known processes to the enor- 
mous program of American education 
and in inventing new processes has 


been retarded. 
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The statement that money has been 
wasted undoubtedly needs qualifica- 
tion. In detail, schools at all levels 
have been operated economically. No 
other public function has been per- 
formed so conscientiously. No other 
group of functionaries has received 
less personal profit. Official investi- 
gations have again and again revealed 
the meticulous care with which the 
custodians of school funds have spent 
the sums allotted them. But wherever 
money has been spent for services that 
are not needed, wherever services have 
been unnecessarily duplicated, wher- 
ever overhead costs have been need- 
lessly repeated, there money has been 
wasted. The aggregate of such waste 
is enormous. 

If there had been no such extrava- 
gances the higher schools would with- 
out question now be threatened with 
limitation or curtailment of support. 
Education, and especially state-sup- 
ported higher education, once consti- 
tuted a slight public burden. The 
number of beneficiaries was small, and 
the apparatus of scholarship was sim- 
ple. But the apparatus of scholarship 
—books, scientific equipment, stations 
for demonstration and experiment, 
plant and machinery—has become ex- 
tremely complicated and expensive. 
The cost per unit cannot be lessened 
without undermining scholarship it- 
self. Scholarship has, indeed, become 
one of the most expensive social serv- 
ices. The unit costs will not decline; 
rather are they likely to increase. And 
in the last few decades the elaborate 
facilities of modern scholarship have 
of necessity been multiplied many 
times to serve the needs of additional 
hundreds of thousands of students. In 
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a time of economic stringency, when 
other public expenditures are being 
cut down, it is inevitable that the now 
considerable outlay for higher educa- 
tion should be critically scrutinized, 
perhaps reduced. 


HOSE who are responsible for 

the administration of higher edu- 
cation within the states have now, 
therefore, a double reason to favor a 
closer co-ordination of the several 
agencies concerned. It is to their 
instant advantage that a possible re- 
duction in available funds shall not 
result in the abandonment or dilution 
of any vital part of the educational 
program of the state. In the long run, 
it is no less to their advantage that the 
ancient faults in articulation, or the 
maladjustment of the program to 
the needs for professional and expert 
training and for research within the 
state should be corrected and that the 
conflicts should be resolved. Public 
confidence in the wisdom and integrity 
of school management will be seri- 
ously shaken if these evils are not soon 
remedied. 

Efforts to co-ordinate higher edu- 
cational activities and to bring insti- 
tutions of higher and _ secondary 
education into closer relations with 
one another are not new. In one form 
or another they have appeared in most 
states. Succeeding articles in this issue 
of the Journat or HicuHerR Epuca- 
TION present descriptions of some of 
them. There is ground for the belief, 
however, that the educational profes- 
sion as a whole does not yet appreciate 
the fact that rapid progress in this 
direction is now imperative. The pro- 
fession is still too prone to think insti- 
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tutionally. It still thinks of defending 
some particular school, some custom 
or prerogative against jealous rivals. 
It must learn to think in other terms, 
in terms of the whole educational 
enterprise. 

The implications of the statements 
just made are no doubt plain. The 
co-ordination of the state agencies of 
higher education may be effected in 
one of two ways. It may be forced on 
the agencies by frightened or indig- 
nant legislatures. In that case, the 
co-ordinating devices are likely to 
be tyrannical, unintelligent, disrup- 
tive of morale, blind to subtle but 
indispensable values. Examples of 
co-ordinating bodies and officials il- 
lustrating all of these characteristics 





already exist. They are painful to 
| contemplate, but they should serve as 
| awarning to the educational personnel 
| of other states. 

| The other obvious way to achieve 
| the results desired is through a vol- 


Ii! 


untary alliance of all the agencies of 
higher education, public and private, 
within the states for the formulation 
and execution of coherent and de- 
fensible programs; for the creation of 
a state educational policy. If this way 
is chosen the limitations on institu- 
tional freedom—and limitations are 
inevitable—will be self-imposed and 
easier to bear. Enthusiasm born of 
co-operating in a great cause will be 
stimulated. Eventual legislative action 
will but ratify an already accomplished 
fact. 

The experience of the United States 
in the voluntary organization of edu- 
cational forces is now extensive. It is 
unique and precious. It is the out- 
growth of our peculiar tradition. It 
is our tried and tested way at once to 
preserve our independence and to gain 
the advantages of unified control. The 
time has plainly come to extend the 
process to meet conditions that have 
but recently developed. —[vot. rv, No. 3] 








Co-ordination within a City 


By ROBERT E. VINSON 


Keeping Pace with the Educational Demands in a 
Great and Growing City 


“Tier “Cleveland Conference 
for Educational Co-operation 
is a voluntary association of 
persons interested in the various edu- 
cational problems affecting Greater 
Cleveland, for the purpose of study- 
ing these problems and their relation- 
ship one to the other—looking toward 
the fullest possible co-operation in a 
comprehensive educational program 
for the entire community.” Thus reads 
Article I of the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Conference as proposed 
at the first meeting of that body held 
on March 25, 1924, and adopted 
when a permanent organization was 
effected. Prior to that meeting there 
had been one or two conferences be- 
tween the executive officers of two 
Cleveland institutions and some dis- 
cussion of the general problems with 
the presidents of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Foundation of New 
York; but to those present on March 
25 the proposal was new, and its im- 
mediate acceptance was indicative of 
the fact that the minds of all had been 
moving in the same direction. One of 
the early reports of the Conference 
contains the statement that “the or- 
ganization of such a group by the 
executives of eighteen institutions as 


varied as the museums, the Play 
House, the Public Library, the public 
schools, the welfare agencies, a uni- 
versity, and a technical school, was 
not so much an achievement as an 
actual consequence of co-operative 
action that has become increasingly 
characteristic of the city of Cleveland.” 

The local atmosphere was favor- 
able. Co-operative approach to com- 
munity problems at Cleveland goes 
back to the organization of all local 
philanthropic effort in behalf of sol- 
diers during the World War. The 
success of these efforts was carried 
over into the post-war period and 
applied to social and welfare agencies, 
and the Cleveland Community Fund 
was substituted for the War Chest. 
Here was the real achievement. To 
bring together in one harmonious or- 
ganization upward of one hundred 
welfare agencies, representing every 
form of social theory and religious 
faith, to secure the measure of au- 
tonomy necessary to enable the 
adherents of each to work with undi- 
minished enthusiasm, to eliminate 
wasteful duplication of effort, and at 
the same time to present a budget of 
needs great enough to stimulate but 
not too great to discourage generosity, 
these were some of the problems 
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which the Community Fund faced and 
slved. The community as a whole 
had defined the task of the com- 
munity, and so long as economic con- 
ditions remained anything like normal 
the needs were always oversubscribed. 

It was not to be expected that 
leaders in educational efforts of Cleve- 
land would long remain blind to the 
possibilities for their own work which 
lay in such united effort. Indeed, prior 
to the organization of the Conference 
many co-operative undertakings had 
been carried on. Exchanges of service 
among various institutions were not 
unusual. But these not only left large 
areas of duplication of effort and cost 
and of consequent possible friction, 
but the community as such still lacked 
a unified definition of its educational 
needs and a common approach to its 
problems. 


HE immediate occasion for the 
organization of the Cleveland 
| Conference is to be found in a letter 
| addressed to the Cleveland Founda- 
tion Committee by the presidents of 
Western Reserve University and the 
| Case School of Applied Science, in 
| which the appeal was made to the 
Foundation to finance a study of the 
local institutions of higher learning. 
This appeal outlined four objectives 
for such a study: the needs of Cleve- 
land in the several fields of higher 
| education; the extent to which West- 
ern Reserve University and the Case 
School of Applied Science were meet- 
ing those needs; the extent to which 
the present facilities of the two insti- 
tutions should be supplemented by 
additional facilities; and finally, a 
plan for some permanent co-operative 
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organization between the two institu- 
tions in order to assure adequate de- 
velopment of higher education in the 
city. The letter in which these objec- 
tives were outlined so impressed the 
Foundation that immediate and favor- 
able action was taken upon the pro- 
posal, and arrangements were made to 
finance such a study and to appoint a 
proper committee to conduct it. While 
the plans for this study were being 
worked out and before the announce- 
ment of the personnel of the commit- 
tee, the meeting of executives was held 
to discuss the formation of a more 
comprehensive organization and to co- 
ordinate all of the educational forces 
of Cleveland in a combined effort. 
The outstanding objective before 
the Conference in the initial stages 
followed roughly the proposals which 
had been presented to the Cleveland 
Foundation but with a much broader 
application. It set itself to make a 
complete survey of the educational 
facilities of Cleveland both public and 
private, and in the light of the results 
of such a study to endeavor to for- 
mulate some comprehensive plan by 
which the educational and cultural 
needs of the city as a whole might 
be met. There was, therefore, far 
more in the minds of the members of 
the Conference than the comparatively 
simple task of ascertaining the finan- 
cial needs of each institution and pre- 
senting a combined budget in a unified 
campaign. They were more interested 
in asking whether the sum of the 
activities of all the institutions at 
Cleveland, when put together and 
made more efficient, would be equal 
to the educational needs of the city. 
It was this phase of its work which 
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made its organization an achievement 
and not the mere “consequence of 
co-operative action which has become 
increasingly characteristic of the city 
of Cleveland.” It was also this larger 
purpose which led the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to provide the funds for the 
activities of the Conference and se- 
cured the active personal co-operation 
of Beardsley Ruml, of the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial, with the 
Conference Study Committee. 


HE machinery set up by the 

Conference brought together a 
large group of individuals both from 
the institutions represented in the body 
itself and from the city at large. 
Active membership has in the main 
been confined to the chief administra- 
tive officers of the associated institu- 
tions, but committee membership has 
been widely spread. The institutions 
represented in the original body and 
which in some form have continued 
their connection with it through the 
past eight years are the following: the 
Adult Education Association, Case 
School of Applied Science, the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the Cleve- 
land Public Library, the Cleveland 
public schools, the Cleveland School 
of Architecture, the Cleveland School 
of Art, the Cleveland School of Edu- 
cation, the John Huntington Poly- 
technic Institute, the Musical Arts 
Association, the Play House, the Wel- 
fare Federation, the Western Reserve 
Historical Society, Western Reserve 
University, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 
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The work as at first outlined in- 
volved the appointment of a planning 
committee which together with the 
executive secretary of the Conference 
made up the program of research to 
be undertaken, recommended commit- 
tee personnel, supervised the work of 
the various committees, and edited and 
published their reports. Committees 
were appointed as follows: Art, Mu- 
sic. and Drama; the Training of 
Teachers; Exchanges of Service; Re- 
search and Graduate Instruction; 
Backgrounds and Interests of Adults; 
Cultural Centers; Educational Guid- 
ance; Municipal Research; Student 
Personnel; University Circle Plan; 
Sites and Finances; and finally Social 
Agencies. In addition to these purely 
research bodies, the Conference secured 
the co-operation of a group of seven 
citizens of Cleveland who agreed to 
act as a Study Committee to review 
the reports of the research commit- 
tees and to make recommendations to 
the Conference upon the points raised 
in their reports and upon other phases 
of its work. After two years of activity 
the Study Committee issued a First 
Statement in which it suggested that 
the Conference give its attention to 
the following major points: the unique 
functions of each educational agency 
represented in the Conference, as well 
as those functions shared by it with 
other educational agencies; the service 
or functional relationships which do or 
should exist between present or pro- 
spective educational agencies; some 
form of organization which would not 
only serve to put into effect such 
conclusions as might grow out of the 
study, but would also provide for a 
continuous perfecting of the services 
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to be rendered by each educational 
agency, particularly as related to the 
activity of any other agency. The 
Committee concluded its report by 
saying : 

It would appear that the members of the 
Cleveland Conference had this outcome 
very much in mind in their request to the 
Carnegie Corporation for the proposed 
study in which it is urged that these insti- 
tutions are “anxious to get their present 
work and future development into a coordi- 
nated plan.” The Study Committee con- 
curs most heartily in this desire and is 
hopeful that there may eventuate some 
association of the educational agencies of 
the community, some practical device 


| whereby we may secure, among other 


things, (a) more effective correlation and 
integration of Cleveland’s educational activ- 
ities; (b) initiation, and extension of such 
activities as research in child study, adult 
education, extra-mural teaching, branch 
museums, etc.; (c) counsel and guidance 
in appropriate methods of cooperation and 
use of public and private funds; (d) the 


| expression in tangible, corporate form of 


the functional unity of the educational 
process in a community under leadership 
that will encourage the development of the 
process as a whole. Your Committee is not 
thinking of a financial federation or of a 
close administrative organization, but rather 
of some sort of functional federation that 
will assure continuous inter-institutional 


_ counsel upon and substantial agreement in 
| matters of educational policy and practice. 


Its final suggestion indicates that 


| the Study Committee had caught the 


spirit of the Conference with reference 
to the establishment of a central or- 
ganization. The prevailing sentiment 
in the Conference from the beginning 
has been that it should be only what 
its name implies, that is, a conference, 
and that the conclusions reached in any 
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of its discussions or recommendations 
which it might see fit to pass should 
have only the force of intrinsic merit 
and should be transmitted to the 
Boards of Trustees of institutions most 
vitally concerned for such action as 
might to them seem wise. The Con- 
ference, therefore, was organized and 
has continued to be more of a gentle- 
man’s agreement than a body with 
power to make its actions effective. 
But while the members were in vol- 
untary association, each of them bound 
himself to participate by informing 
the Conference of the ideals and plans 
for his own institution, agreeing spe- 
cifically to discuss with the Confer- 
ence all new projects contemplated 
either by himself or by his trustees and 
to secure its opinion thereon before 
final trustee action; to exchange serv- 
ices wherever possible and desirable; 
to endeavor to persuade his trustees to 
develop within his own institution the 
facilities and departments which in the 
judgment of the Conference were 
needed for a fully rounded program 
of education for the city and which 
were by the Conference assigned to 
that particular institution. Much of 
the effectiveness of the Conference 
depended therefore upon the spirit in 
which its members entered into the 
association and the degree to which 
they were willing to bring their plans 
and problems to the attention of their 
colleagues. The extent to which this 
has been done has, for the time being 
at any rate, disposed of any attempt 
to organize a central administrative 
body with officers and powers over 
existing agencies. The autonomy and 
initiative of the various institutions 
have been left unimpaired, and yet 
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together they have presented a united 
front to the community. 


HE benefits which have resulted 

from this federation have been 
both direct and indirect, tangible and 
intangible. Perhaps the greatest of 
these lies in the very fact of co- 
operation, in the spirit which it has 
engendered, and the atmosphere 
which surrounds those engaged in the 
work. Exchanges of service, new activ- 
ities in certain institutions, common 
use of buildings and facilities, co- 
operative undertakings, and so on, 
have now become a habit. It is doubt- 
ful if any member of the Conference 
would think of making any notable 
changes in his institution or of urging 
upon his trustees any new develop- 
ment without first submitting his plans 
to his colleagues and having the pro- 
jected development viewed in the 
light of the whole problem. This was 
demonstrated at the first meeting by 
the indorsement given to the applica- 
tion to the Cleveland Foundation for 
a study of higher education. 

Without claiming that the Confer- 
ence has been responsible for all the 
new educational ventures at Cleveland 
since its organization, it may be said 
that none of them has failed to receive 
its support. The reports of at least 
eight of the dozen or more commit- 
tees appointed to investigate certain 
specific problems have been of imme- 
diate constructive value, either in 
bringing about greater co-ordination 
of activities or in leading to the estab- 
lishment of new institutions or new 
departments in existing institutions to 
provide services previously lacking. 
These conspicuous reports are those on 
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Art, Music, and Drama; the Training 
of Teachers; Exchanges of Service; 
Research and Graduate Instruction; 
Backgrounds and Interests of Adults; 
Cultural Centers; University Circle 
Plan; and Sites and Finances. In 
many of these the Conference had the 
advantage also of the report of the 
Survey Committee on higher educa- 
tion. The two studies went forward 
simultaneously and in rapid succession 
came a long list of new ventures both 
in education and in co-operation. 
Cleveland College was established in 
downtown Cleveland for the benefit 
of underprivileged youth and as an 
experiment in adult education. It isa 
splendid example of co-operation. It 
is a separate corporation, whose trus- 
tees are drawn from the boards of the 
Case School of Applied Science and 
Western Reserve University, and 
from the general public, administered 
by the officers of Western Reserve 
University and affiliated with both 
Case and Western Reserve, as well as 
having the good will of the School 
of Technology of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The Play House, 
the Symphony Orchestra, the Public 
Library, and other institutions have 
been drawn upon freely in this effort, 
and the faculty consists of a full-time 
staff and numerous others drawn from 
Western Reserve and Case. The 
Adult Education Association has for 
two years been consolidated with the 
Extension Division of Cleveland Col- 
lege, carrying over its officers and 
members, retaining a considerable de- 
gree of autonomy, an arrangement 
which on paper appears exceedingly 
complex, but which in actual adminis- 
tration is comparatively simple. In 
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CO-ORDINATION WITHIN A CITY 


co-operation with the colleges of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 


| the study of the backgrounds and in- 


terests of adults has been carried for- 
ward in the effort to discover what 
kind of education is suitable and de- 
sirable for this group, for the Confer- 
ence discovered some time ago that 


adult education is something essen- 


tially different from either under- 
graduate or graduate instruction as 
ordinarily conceived. 


HE report of the Committee on 

the Training of Teachers is an- 
other distinct achievement. For many 
years the training of teachers in the 
city of Cleveland had been carried on 
separately, but with some exchange of 
service and counsel, by both Western 
Reserve University and the Cleveland 
Board of Education. In addition to 
this the Day Nursery and Free Kin- 
dergarten Association of Cleveland 
had conducted a school for the train- 
ing of teachers for kindergarten and 
primary grades. By agreement as to 
scope of activity these three organiza- 
tions had been able to carry on their 
activities without friction, but it was 


| manifest that if the training of teach- 


ers was to be seriously considered by 
the community better results could be 
obtained than were represented by 
even the sum of these separate activ- 
ities. The Committee on Teacher 
Training entered at once, and seri- 
ously, into the study of this question 
and finally evolved the plan under 
which the Boards of Trustees of the 
three agencies just referred to entered 
into one consolidated undertaking, 
placing the same under the immediate 
direction of an Administrative Board, 
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composed of the president and dean 
of administration of Western Reserve 
University, the dean of the School of 
Education, and the president and one 
member of the Cleveland Board of 
Education. This Administrative Board 
acts in an advisory capacity to the 
trustees of the University and the 
Cleveland Board of Education, pre- 
sents a consolidated budget, receives 
its support from the two institutions 
concerned, and for a period of three 
years has carried on the School of 
Education as a consolidated project. 
In this field public and private 
agencies are brought together, and 
funds derived from both sources are 
combined for a common purpose. The 
members of the committee of the Con- 
ference not only evolved the plan, 
but they were active in its adoption 
and secured the passage of a law by 
the Ohio Assembly which made such 
co-operation valid and effective. 


HE University Circle Plan Com- 

mittee has also been one of the 
most active and effective of the or- 
ganizations of the Conference. A cora- 
plete survey of lands about University 
Circle has been made, and a plan for 
the contiguous physical development 
of some dozen or more institutions has 
been worked out. In agreement with 
this plan, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, the Museum of Natural History, 
and the Cleveland School of Art have 
either acquired sites or added largely 
to their real-estate holdings around 
University Circle. An auditorium for 
the combined use of the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra and Western 
Reserve University has been erected 
upon land donated by the latter insti- 
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tution, and definite allocation of space 
has been made for other institutions. 

In the original letter written by the 
presidents of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and the Case School of Applied 
Science to the Cleveland Foundation, 
reference was made to the need for 
some form of closer co-operation be- 
tween the two institutions in the in- 
terests of the development of higher 
education at Cleveland. The report 
made by the Survey Committee to the 
Cleveland Foundation recommended 
plans to accomplish this objective. 
Experience has shown, however, that 
time is of the essence of any such con- 
tract. As the years have gone by the 
desirability of closer co-operation has 
become more and more apparent, and 
the constant emphasis placed by the 
Cleveland Conference upon the neces- 
sity for such consolidated action has 
had its effect—so much so that a co- 
operative agreement has been evolved 
which, in principle, has received the 
approval of the Boards and would 
undoubtedly have been put into effect 
had it not been that the general eco- 
nomic depression has made it impos- 
sible to secure the funds required. 
The two institutions, however, are 
working in the atmosphere of the 
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agreements already reached and seem 
inclined to go forward rather than 
backward. 

The results which are cited here as 
the outcome either of direct action by 


the Conference or of the spirit which | 


it has generated are given not as a 
complete summary but only as ex- 


amples. The list is beyond the space | 


which has been assigned. In one thing 
only has the Conference so far failed, 
It has not succeeded in drawing up a 
comprehensive plan for the education 
of the community. It has tried to do 
so. It has drawn up many plans, but 
unfortunately, or fortunately, it has 
been found that such plans simply will 
not stay put. The ideal moves for- 
ward with investigation and changes 
with knowledge. Existing institutions 
change, too. Conditions which at first 
seemed insurmountable have disap- 
peared, but others equally difficult 
have appeared. Money with which to 
carry out certain dreams has not 
always been available but has been for 
other things which had not entered 
even our dreams. Perhaps, such a plan 
may after all be a rainbow’s end which 
may never be reached but whose pur- 
suit will carry us far from where 
we are. [Vol. IV, No. 3] 
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WO words in current circu- 
lation having to do with 
educational processes are co- 
ordination and co-operation. The first 
is mathematical or military. It speaks 
of ranks, orders, and such external or 
objective ideas as carry us over into 
the more attractive thought of har- 
mony, unity, and perhaps also of 
co-operation. Co-operation, on the 
other hand, is less mathematical, less 
military, more psychological, and has 
to do with state of mind or attitude. 
It looks toward the action resulting 
' from co-ordination and the co-opera- 
tive state of mind. 
In an attempt to set forth some 





thoughts on co-ordination it may be 
worth while to take a brief review of 
our familiar experience. I am not able 
to recall the time when schools were 
| not discussing the question of good 
order. This topic had to do with the 
| behavior of the students sometimes 
and at others with the arrangement 
of programs and the general command 
of the situation taken by the teacher. 
I do not see that there is essential 
difference between the co-ordination 
of the elementary school and the high 
school and of the high school and the 





The Co-ordination of Higher 
Education 


By W. O. THOMPSON 


Factors Essential to Co-ordination within an Institution 
and between Institutions 


university. It is essentially a principle 
of administration. It has to do, there- 
fore, with the program and all the 
details that enter into schedules and 
other necessary features of a well- 
organized institution. Superintendents 
and principals have assumed their re- 
sponsibility in the public schools for 
an effective co-ordination of the school 
forces. There is less of unity in the 
universities today than there is in the 
public schools, There is something of 
individualism left for the university 
faculty, but there is little of it left for 
the public-school teacher. The public 
is constantly making something known 
about its desires so as to keep the pub- 
lic schools in a state of constant fer- 
ment, if not of turmoil. This makes 
the problem more difficult in the pub- 
lic schools and the teaching less effi- 
cient than it might otherwise be. 

In the college or university the 
administrative officers undertake to 
work out plans of co-ordination which 
are effective from the standpoint of 
good administration and at the same 
time acceptable to the teacher or to 
the department. In large departments 
it is sometimes necessary for a teacher 
to subordinate individualism to the 
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general good or comfort of the group. 
It is not easy to secure the co-ordina- 
tion of the different members of a 
large department. It is much more 
difficult to secure the co-ordination of 
a group of departments each one of 
which has obvious excellence in its own 
program. This, as will be noted, is a 
purely external method of fitting up 
the different programs of a large 
institution to each other in a checker- 
board fashion so as to see the proces- 
sion move along with something of 
military precision. Ordinarily, a col- 
lege professor is not much interested 
in such a procedure. It takes a good 
deal of argument often repeated to 
convince him that a better co-ordina- 
tion of higher education would be a 
desirable objective for all parties 
concerned. 


HERE are certain external dif- 

ficulties in the co-ordination of 
higher education. These have arisen 
chiefly from the increase of the num- 
ber of subjects now taught and the 
competition between subjects for a 
place in the program. The earlier 
idea of the college included only three 
or four divisions. The modern idea 
has encircled the competition between 
free electives, group electives, and 
the compromise between assigned 
work and elective work. It has taken 
many years of debate and compromise 
to reach the present point in univer- 
sity experience. The several experi- 
ments undertaken in universities of 
note suggest that the educational 
leaders have not yet reached a definite 
conclusion in matters of co-ordination, 
or that they are likely to do such a 
thing. It would seem more probable 
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that every generation of young pro. 
fessors will develop the same qualities 


and eagerness for an individual ex. | 


pression that has marked the last two 
generations of university faculties, If 
this be true, then the question of order 
and rank and content will be one of 
those perpetual issues never settled 
for any considerable period of time, 

Granted that all this stir about edu- 
cation is desirable and that a dead sea 
should never be located on a campus, 
we shall find it is necessary to adjust 
ourselves to the changing order in 
men’s thinking. This does not appear 
to be altogether unfortunate, but it 
certainly makes difficult the realization 
of any desire for an established co- 
ordination of the different depart- 
ments of instruction in the modern 
college or university. 

When we attempt to apply this 
reasoning to the relation between dif- 
ferent institutions, we discover how 
impossible the situation becomes. No 
institution will allow another one to 
dictate its educational program or its 
sequence of study or, in fact, any other 
internal problem having to do with 
the curriculums. The result is that the 
only co-ordination possible between 
different institutions is that due to 
public sentiment or to voluntary 
agreement. Many of our institutions 
will not recognize and accredit the 
work of other colleges, and any stu- 
dent who undertakes to transfer from 
one college to another usually finds 
some embarrassment and some penalty 
for the transfer. This penalty may 
consist in one or two or more subjects 
that must be taken to meet the re- 
quirement, or the useless repetition of 
subjects already successfully passed by 
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examination. One discovers in this 
connection that where faculties apply 


‘the principle of non-recognition the 


principle of non-co-ordination is 
inevitable. 

The impossibility of having profes- 
sors of an equal rank, except in words, 


| in any institution of the country sug- 


gests the impossible problem if an 
attempt should be made to co-ordinate 
an institution in the Middle West 
with one on the Pacific coast or At- 
lantic coast. These institutions indi- 
vidualistic in character do not regard 
institutional co-ordination as of great 
importance. They will admit and 
argue, however, for the co-ordination 
of the subjects of study as a matter of 
justice to students who may desire 
transfer. The belief is steadily grow- 
ing that in a country as large as the 
United States it is altogether possible 
to have a considerable number of uni- 
versities and colleges where students 
may have opportunities of studying 
under the guidance of selected profes- 
sors. That is just the thing, however, 


‘to which the authorities will never 


agree. The old conception of conti- 
nuity in residence was associated with 
the doctrine of continuity in the 
subject-matter of the curriculum. This 
latter we have given up, the former 


" persists. 


The recently increased practice of 
exchange professors has rendered co- 
ordination both desirable and neces- 
sary. It was either co-ordination or 
complete independence with full rec- 
ognition of the work done under a 
leader whose jurisdiction was alien. 


HE present financial depression 
with all its outreachings may 


provide an excellent opportunity for 
higher education to inspect itself. The 
universities have been inspected and 
surveyed from almost every possible 
source. If local institutions could now 
muster up the courage to make a care- 
ful survey of what they are doing, of 
why they are doing it, of the cost of 
doing it, and of the educational prog- 
ress under the established program of 
the institution, there would come a 
sort of revival of interest in just what 
the institution is undertaking to ac- 
complish. A -ecent statement from 
one of the younger professors in an 
eastern institution set up two objects 
in a professorship; namely, the oppor- 
tunity to earn a decent living and an 
opportunity to work out certain social 
ideals which he had in mind. No one 
will object to either one of these 
objects. One cannot fail to see that 
this particular person had no idea of 
the doctrine of co-ordination. Further- 
more, if he had any such idea he failed 
to express the relationship between a 
proper co-ordination of educational 
activities and the public-welfare in- 
terest of a university. He had some 
idea on this latter conception. He 
regarded Yale as both a private insti- 
tution and a public institution. He 
regarded the public feature of it as 
inevitable. This citation will suggest 
just where the problem lies. The 
ordinary academic mind functions 
within the area of its own experience. 
This experience, as in the case of the 
person cited, was obviously limited 
geographically to private institutions 
of learning. He could see their effect 
on the public or social life of the com- 
munity. He failed utterly to see the 
greater conception of the public edu- 
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cational forces west of the Allegheny 
Mountains and of the democratic 
tendencies in all these forms of 
education. 

It is just possible that some of the 
most unfortunate errors may prevail 
in this western area. It should not be 
overlooked that for a generation or 
more public education from the kin- 
dergarten to the university has been 
in the ascendancy. Until this present 
day there has been no urgent demand 
for limitation in the educational pro- 
gram. People seem to have been so 
devoted to the cause of popular edu- 
cation that almost any educational 
program could with some intelligent 
supporters find its way into legislation 
or popular action. The state univer- 
sities in particular have had a won- 
derful sway in the Middle West. 
Occasionally, a backset has come, but 
for a generation these institutions have 
gone ahead in many instances without 
any definite program or without any 
intelligent survey of just what was 
proposed. The result has been that a 
large amount of duplication has de- 
veloped which some men are disposed 
to justify. Other men feel that it is 
entirely unwarranted. Students will 
tell you that they get substantially the 
same instruction in three or four de- 
partments, while the subject of the 
department would not intimate any 
such state of affairs. Higher educa- 
tion has never submitted itself to the 
kind of supervision and inspection so 
common in the public schools. Ex- 
treme individualism has permitted 
such experience as is just cited. If by 
some happy coincidence there could 
be a better co-ordination of these 
forces and some co-operation on the 
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part of individual professors, there 
would be a great release of energy 
available for different purposes. 


WERE is a suspicion in the minds 

of many that lack of resource. 
fulness accounts for this duplication, 
Professors are even charged with a 
tendency to follow the line of leas 
resistance. Others say that repetition 
and line upon line are essentially nec- 
essary if we are to familiarize a gen- 
eration with the knowledge that ought 
to be the common possession of all 
educated people. It is claimed that 
our English brethren go into life after 
leaving Oxford or Cambridge with a 
considerable body of information and 
ideals common to all Oxford gradu. 
ates. This is believed to be a source 
of strength to the British common- 
wealth. It is noticeable that the uni- 
versities organized in the provinces 
appreciate this fact so much as to 
undertake to follow in the leadership 
of the older institutions. 

Now no such common body of in- 
formation or ideals would characterize 
the American alumnus. There might 
be some of it in the better established 
portions of our older institutions. It 
would hardly be claimed, however, to 
be universal even in the oldest un- 
versities of the United States. 

The statements just made may in- 
timate a reason for the kind of surveys 
that have been suggested in this paper. 
When mention is made of a survey 
many people think of it in a purely 
mechanical or statistical manner. It 
would appear that the greatest need 
is a survey that would discover the 
more profound reasons for desiring 
a greater unity and a better co- 
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ordination in order that a hearty co- 
operation in the social order may be 
The hesitancy in public 
acknowledgment of the duplication 
in courses is regrettable. It were far 
better for university officials to recog- 
nize the situation than for students 
and others to make it a subject of 


' arcastic wit or ridicule in private 


conversation. 
Ina report on Federal Relations to 


| Education prepared by the National 


Advisory Committee on Education, 
co-ordination was suggested as pro- 
viding a corrective of undesirable 
tendencies resulting from specializa- 
tion, departmentalization, and locali- 
zation of authority. Among the 
remedies suggested were that every 
department concerned with educational 


activities should provide itself with a 


competent and permanent professional 
educational service and that co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination of departmen- 
tal qualities and procedure should be 
insured by requiring representatives of 
the educational services of the various 


' Federal agencies concerned to meet in 


general interdepartmental conferences 
for formulation of general policies, 


| and in special interdepartmental con- 


ferences to consider more specialized 
problems. 


T WILL be noted that these pro- 
posals if made in local universities 
would require much more effort than 
has been suggested in this paper. The 
reference is cited here simply to inti- 


' mate that in certain circles, and espe- 


cally in the conclusions of committees, 
there is a growing conviction as to the 
necessity of closer co-ordination. This 
paper suggests chiefly the value of a 
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local survey. There is every reason 
to believe that almost any faculty, per- 
haps every faculty, after a little study 
of reports already submitted could go 
about the problem of a local survey 
in the interest both of co-ordination 
and co-operation with as much intelli- 
gence and with as much promise as 
any committee selected from a wide 
range of institutions. This method 
might develop and protect the indi- 
vidual interests that are frequently 
regarded as vital to the progress of 
higher education. Many people feel, 
more than they express, a certain 
disagreement in the tendency toward 
centralization of authority and stand- 
ardization of methods and results. 
These people believe that education 
is a free process. They cannot bring 
themselves to believe in an excessive 
amount of control and especially do 
they disagree with the policy of Fed- 
eral control. 

In the confusion and chaos of the 
public mind at present, due to the 
irrational processes of a political cam- 
paign, there is some danger that edu- 
cation may suffer more than its share. 
Those who are interested in its 
progress and welfare should be quite 
willing to bear a full share of the 
unfortunate burdens society is now 
carrying. This process would be quite 
in keeping with what is going on in 
many other circles. Our most intelli- 
gent people are reflecting upon issues 
that ordinarily have not touched them. 
It would be, therefore, quite appro- 
priate if the men in university circles 
should undertake a leadership that 
would result in a justification or a 
constructive criticism or an important 
change in our educational program. 
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Higher education does not dwell 
among its enemies. It lives among 
friends. It is important, however, 
that these friends should know, or 
have the opportunity to know, the 
university leaders at their best. It 
would seem to be unfortunate if 
higher education by mere indifference 
should suffer in the judgment of the 
natural friends in society who are 
legion. 

It would seem little less than an 
intellectual calamity if in the present 
chaotic condition of the social mind 
higher education should lack a leader- 
ship or fail to make such an inventory 
of its own resources and methods as 
the most intelligent people in other 
circles are making of their affairs. 
Co-ordination, to be sure, is not a 
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local or temporary issue only. It has 
been with us for a long time, and no 
doubt will continue in residence. The 
present issue is whether universities 
will do a little house cleaning and , 
little reorganization of energy in order 
to increase their own efficiency. If 
this can be done without calling upon 
the government for a subsidy, there 
might develop a most important edu- 
cational revival. This revival no 
doubt would be free from excessive 
emotionalism but sufficiently charged 
with energy to give promise of keep- 
ing higher education in step with the 
new progress that is pretty sure to fol- 
low the recovery of the country and 
of the world from their present, tem- 
porary experience in the trough of 
the sea. [Vol. IV, No. 3] 
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Co-ordination of Instruction 


By W. W. CHARTERS 


Means of Co-ordination with the Particular Institution of 
Higher Learning 


r AHE improvement of instruc- 
tion in response to superior 
techniques of co-ordination can 

be affected little by co-ordination be- 
tween institutions within a state. The 
benefits accruing from co-ordination 
of instruction are almost entirely con- 
fined to co-operative activities within 
individual institutions. 

As one considers the results of im- 
provement of instruction within insti- 
tutions, they classify into two types. 
On the one hand, improved methods 
may result in a saving in time with a 
consequent decrease in cost of educa- 
tion. If by improved methods of 
teaching engineers could be trained in 
three years instead of four or five a 
smaller faculty would be needed for 
a given number of students. This 
would be the case from the point of 
view of the institution. To the student 
a correlated saving of time and money 
would accrue. On the other hand, im- 
proved instruction may result in a su- 


| perior quality of learning. The student 


then gets the most out of a fixed 
period of time. He does not study 


) again what he has already learned; 


he advances at his optimum rate; he 


| acquires greater proficiency in what he 


undertakes; his course is not short- 
ened; rather it is enriched. The insti- 


tution seeking to provide conditions 
precedent to these results will not en- 
deavor so much to shorten the length 
of education as to produce as highly 
finished a product as it is possible 
to obtain. 

In most institutions both these re- 
sults are sought. Some instructors seek 
to turn out better products in a shorter 
time; other instructors and faculties 
concentrate on the improvement of 
quality with greater or less intensity 
and are opposed to shortening the 
period of education. 

In analyzing the improvements in 
instruction that are related to prob- 
lems of co-ordination I wish first of 
all to describe five essential tools that 
are needed in order that co-ordination 
may be carried on. Then I shall dis- 
cuss briefly a few of the problems of 
co-ordination in relation to the use of 
these tools. 

The first tool to mention is some 
instrument which will indicate the 
facts of supply and demand. Until a 
few years ago, comparatively few stu- 
dents found their way to college, and 
every able-bodied college graduate 
could secure a position in some part 
of the United States. If he did not 
like the type of vocation for which he 
had prepared, he could easily change 
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to another more attractive one. These 
conditions prevailed in the days when 
America had a frontier. Now, we are 
told that the frontier is gone, and that 
citizens must stay at home and make 
the best of it. Now, also, we find defi- 
nite oversupply in many of the pro- 
fessions. Indeed, we found it in some 
of them prior to 1930. There are too 
many high-school teachers. There is 
a huge oversupply of nurses. A recent 
study reports 25,000 doctors in excess 
of the health needs of the nation. In 
such situations the social demands for 
trained service should be carefully 
canvassed, and the relative supply of 
trained persons should be ascertained 
so that the intelligence of the on- 
coming generation may be turned in 
directions where it will count for most 
in social benefits and personal satisfac- 
tion. The ideal product of the supply- 
and-demand instrument would be a 
prediction of the needs for trained 
service five or more years in advance. 
But while we wait for this formula, 
it is possible to collect a large array 
of data which will bear upon the prob- 
lem and enable the state, the institu- 
tion, and the youth of the state to 
co-operate in giving to society the 
service it needs at the points where it 
needs it most intensely. 

A second instrument that contrib- 
utes to the solution of some of the 
problems of co-ordination and instruc- 
tion is the formulation of objectives. A 
casual examination of many catalogues 
of colleges and universities clearly 
shows that the techniques for deriving 
and formulating the major objectives 
have not been thoroughly known nor 
expertly used by large numbers of 
our faculties. Yet effective co-ordina- 
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tion is not possible without a clear 
picture of what is to be achieved by 
each department in the total general 
program. Nothing contributes more 
to the improvement of instruction 
than a frequent study of objectives. 
A faculty of ten members teaching a 
beginning course in botany may easily 
be working at cross-purposes, because 
each instructor has a different set of 
unformulated objectives. The for- 
mulation of them as a group enter- 
prise is antecedent to common effort 
in teaching the essentials of the field. 
The essentials cannot be determined 
until the objectives are formulated. In 
general, techniques for formulating 
objectives are essential instruments in 
co-ordination. 

A third instrument that is needed 
to control a number of problems in 
the co-ordination of instruction is th 
objective examination of student pro- 
ficiency. This instrument possesses 
three characteristics—objectives, meas- 
ures, and reliability. Adequate exam- 
inations require the formulation of the 
objectives that the instructors are 
seeking to achieve—facts, principles, 
skills, general abilities, and traits of 
personality. No examination is a 
trustworthy measure which does not 
attempt to measure all the objectives 
sought by the instructor. General- 
information examinations cannot be 
assumed to measure objectives other 
than information. We do not now 
know what correlation there is in 
omnibus examinations between meas- 
ures of information and of other ob- 
jectives proposed by instructors. With 
a battery of tests so constructed as to 
guarantee reliability it is possible to 
approach the solution of many prob- 
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lems of co-ordination and improve- 
ment of instruction. 

A fourth instrument that is needed 
in large institutions and probably 
almost to an equal degree in small 
institutions is a flexible program. 
Flexibility is needed to permit the 
student to carry what he is able to 
master. Ideally, there should be no 
maximum number of hours per year; 
the student should be allowed to 
carry all the work that he can success- 
fully complete. But more difficult to 
obtain is a schedule sufficiently flexible 
to allow students to work where they 
should. For instance, a plan for 
segregating sixty bright students in 
freshman chemistry so that they might 
cover three quarters’ work in two had 
to be discontinued because the sched- 
ule-maker was unable to arrange the 
ime of meeting. No one was par- 
cularly to blame, but the schedule- 
making presented problems which 
seemed too complex for adequate 
solution. The tragedy was that an 
excellent plan had to be discarded 
because the schedule was not flexible 
enough. 

A fifth needed instrument is a col- 
lection of techniques for curriculum 
construction. To be able to set up 
desired objectives clearly and, having 
accepted them, to produce a content 
with maximum quality and logical 
strictness are ideal. Many courses are 
logically arranged, but many others 
are indefinite in content, loose in or- 
ganization, and poor in quality. Only 
a small fraction of the teachers are 
able to produce, on call, outlines of 
their courses and their references. In 
few institutions such outlines are 
available in the central office, where 
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an inquiring teacher of allied or sub- 
sequent courses can discover what is 
being taught in a given course. Hence, 
arise duplication and a dozen other ills. 


ITH these five instruments 

available it is possible to pro- 
ceed to a study of a number of prob- 
lems of co-ordination in instruction. 
The first to mention is the problem 
of formulation of objectives without 
which co-ordination is handicapped. 
If the objectives of the liberal-arts 
college and of each professional col- 
lege have been defined, it is possible 
as a matter of university policy to re- 
view these, eliminate overlappings, 
and assign responsibilities. If one pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of courses, 
he will find that a clear statement of 
objectives supplemented by detailed 
outlines will promote co-ordination 
and eliminate inefficient duplication. 
In these and many other directions 
instruction is improved when explicit 
statements of objectives make greater 
co-ordination possible. 

Second, the duplication of training 
courses among state institutions can be 
adequately controlled only by studies 
of demand and supply. While a state 
may need only one medical school, it 
may require five departments of edu- 
cation. While a four-year liberal-arts 
college may be needed in only one 
center, the first two years may be 
needed in all. These questions are 
partially answered by data obtained 
from studies of supply and demand 
and from the purposes of higher edu- 
cation in the state. It is not possible 
to answer them in terms of institu- 
tional ambition, love of Alma Mater, 
or local community prestige. Once 
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ample data have been collected 
through studies of demand and sup- 
ply, carried on over a period of years 
as they should be, it is possible to 
reach an objective conclusion concern- 
ing the proper proportion and alloca- 
tion of training to be given. 

Third, a number of curriculum 
problems are related to co-ordination. 
Orientation courses are now receiving 
much attention. The pendulum has 
swung back again toward general in- 
troductory courses—toward general 
social science and away from separate 
introductory courses in sociology, eco- 
nomics, political science, and history. 
To integrate elements from all into 
one course and to give it its proper 
organization involves co-ordination of 
personnel and co-operation, which is 
sometimes extremely difficult to se- 
cure. If such courses are to be offered 
our second instrument—clear-cut ob- 
jectives—is indispensable, and subse- 
quent to its use the techniques of 
curriculum construction should be 
applied. 

Sequence of courses, a form of co- 
ordination among courses, is vastly 
overrated; how much no one knows. 
One of the factors which militate 
against the value of sequences in gen- 
eral is careless selection of prerequi- 
sites. Students of the same intelligence 
and experience, some with and some 
without the prerequisites, frequently 
do work of equal merit measured by 
the standards of the course. Another 
factor is the intelligence of the stu- 
dent. Our brightest students need to 
be held to few prerequisites, for in 
many courses they can acquire the pre- 
requisite knowledge on demand when 
they need it. 
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Co-ordination is needed between 
the junior college and the high school, 
Our third and fifth instruments wil] 
serve in this area. The curriculum of 
the senior high school and the junior 
college should be considered as one 
unit. Beginning foreign languages 
should not be offered in the tenth and 
eleventh grades and again in the thir- 


teenth and fourteenth. They should | 


be treated as sequences. Beginning 
chemistry should be taught some- 
where once and for all; and, if this 
procedure were followed, we should 
be able to save a year or more in 
training. 

If, however, it is not followed, 
greater co-ordination can be secured 
by the use of proficiency examinations 
—final examinations for a course be- 
fore it has been studied. Such exam- 
inations properly constructed should 
be made available to all properly 
qualified students. If a student can 
pass such an examination, he should 
be given credit for the course toward 
graduation. Recently, when students 
in a certain university were given such 
examinations for freshman English, 
about three per cent passed the final 
examination before they took the 
course. Some of the colleges within 
the institution gave them credit to- 
ward graduation; one college did not. 
It seemingly operated on the principle 
that a student’s stay in college should 
be prolonged rather than enriched. 
Such adjustments between Grades X, 
XI, and XII, on the one hand, and 
XIII or XIV, on the other, can be 
made without commitment to the 
policy of comprehensive examinations 
for all promotion. 

Particularly interesting is a fifth 
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problem of co-ordination and im- 
provement of working conditions. 
This is the problem of the gifted 
student. Successful formulas have 


| been applied to him in many places. 


Honors courses, fast-moving sections, 
heavier schedules are a few. But only 
a handful of institutions have attacked 
the problem unreservedly, widely, 


| and steadily. The essentials of the 


solution lie in three of the instruments 
we have described. By the use of 
proficiency examinations he should be 
permitted to advance at his optimum 
speed; flexible programs should make 
it possible for him to fit in where he 
can; and third, curriculums should be 
prepared for him where the fixed 
courses are not adequate. Fortunately, 
the gifted student needs little atten- 
tion because he is notably able to take 
care of himself if the way is cleared 
for him. Co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion are necessary to provide this 
clearance of passage. 


UCH has been said about larger 

classes as a means of economiz- 
ing instructional personnel. Studies of 
the problem of class-size were first 
made by Buckingham in the elemen- 
tary-school area and later at the col- 
lege level by Hudelson at Minnesota. 


, At the college level, the figures show 


in general that the size of class is not 


* an influential factor if the examina- 


tions are assumed to be valid and if 
the teaching procedure is not varied 
between the larger and smaller classes. 


_ These, however, are two large as- 





sumptions. The examinations were 
predominantly factual. They did not 
test all the objectives, or perhaps 
the important objectives, claimed by 
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teachers. In this sense the examina- 
tions were not valid. Furthermore, 
one of the reasons for small classes is 
to permit teachers to use more inten- 
sive methods of instruction than is 
possible in large classes. Hence, the 
case has not yet been substantially 
made for large classes. It is extremely 
unfortunate that the results of these 
invalid tests have been made the basis 
by some educators for strong support 
of the substantial enlargement of 
classes. When conclusions are reached 
which contradict common opinion, 
they should be cxamined with unusual 
care before they are accepted. Such 
a procedure has not been followed in 
this case. 

The final area to be mentioned 
is that of the service course. In 
many institutions of higher education 
professional courses are offered in 
professional departments, and the fun- 
damental prerequisite courses are of- 
fered by departments in the college 
of liberal arts. In such cases, irri- 
tating conflicts frequently arise be- 
tween the service departments and the 
vocational colleges. Professional fac- 
ulties feel that the service courses are 
not sufficiently practical; the service 
departments maintain that it is their 
obligation to teach the fundamentals 
of the service subject, and that the 
student and the professional faculties 
may make their own application. 

Co-ordination can easily remedy 
this difficulty, except for clashes of 
personality, by the use of simple 
techniques of curriculum construction. 
These in effect are the appointment 
of committees composed of the parties 
interested, and the reduction by this 
committee to writing of detailed spec- 
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ifications of facts and principles which 
the service course should provide the 
student in preparation for subsequent 
professional courses. With such speci- 
fications at hand the teacher of the 
service course is at liberty to organize 
his course as he wishes. His only 
obligation is to guarantee that within 
reasonable limits his students will 
have learned the specified materials 
before they complete the course. 

In discussing this group of prob- 
lems we have been interested not in 
presenting solutions, but in elaborat- 
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ing the idea that these and most other 
problems are dependent for solution 
primarily upon the use of techniques, 
In many cases they have not been per- 
fected, in others they have. Industry 
may have reached the point where 
techniques of production have reached 
a point of embarrassing efficiency, 
Education has a long hard way to 
travel in producing tools to solve all 
its overpowering social problems. At 
the present time we need an army of 
able men to construct our instruments 
of investigation. [Vol. IV, No. 3] 
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Integrating High School 
and College 


By EDWARD SAFFORD JONES 


What Are the Colleges Doing to Close the Gap between Secondary 
and University Education? 


S A part of a study conducted at 
A the University of Buffalo on 
the interrelation of high- 

school and college training, we were 
interested in determining the prac- 
tices current in other institutions. 


What account is the average American 


| college taking of the surplus, or supe- 
rior, education of students while they 


are yet in high school? 

Many educators in the country have 
called attention to the hiatus that 
exists between high school and college, 
in marked contrast to the relatively 
continuous flow of the educational 
process in most foreign countries. The 
average high-school administrator or 
teacher feels that his work is not ade- 
quately recognized on the college 
level. The college faculty member, 
on the other hand, does not wish to 
have his class work confused in the 
slightest with secondary education. 
There is a caste attitude of not want- 
ing to be contaminated. 

This is partly due to the traditional 
scheme in American education of 
thinking of education as a time-serving 
and place-serving process. To be 
ready for college, in other words, one 
must spend four years in high school, 


and unless one has spent four full 
years, he has no right to expect col- 
lege credit. Then, too, he must 
gather this credit on the college 
campus. 

Second, it is due to the feeling on 
the part of the college professor that 
high-school teachers are not sufh- 
ciently well trained. A good share of 
the college faculty say, for example, 
“High-school training may be all 
right in other fields, but it is apt to do 
as much harm as good in mine.” 


HE problem of articulation is 

becoming more acute, partly be- 
cause of the depression, which has 
forced many able students to continue 
their training as postgraduates in high 
school (for example, one hundred 
upper-fifth high-school graduates in 
Buffalo), and partly because of the 
rapid development of the junior col- 
lege in all cities, threatening to limit 
the functioning of the smaller col- 
leges. This is particularly true in or 
near urban centers. When a modern 
city school superintendent wants to 
know why the urban college does not 
grant credit for his high-school courses 
if they are over and above entrance 
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requirements, the college has some 
difficulty in explaining its position. To 
be sure, the college may have a fair 
proportion of men with Ph.D.’s on its 
staff. On the other hand, its teachers 
are often young and inexperienced. 

The survey we have made recently 
was on the basis of ninety returns out 
of one hundred one colleges located 
in or near urban centers. There is no 
indication that the quality of late re- 
turns differed from that of early 
returns. The following questions were 
asked, with the number and percent- 
age of the colleges answering as 
indicated: 


Number Per Cent 
1. What college credit is given for 
postgraduate high-school work (over 
and above the 15 or 16 units re- 
quired for college entrance)? 
Giving no credit............. _— 
Giving some credit. s 21 
Giving credit for work done | in 
high school only if over 15 or 
i» Sa ee 18 
Giving credit for not more than 
9 hours. 
Giving credit after successful 
completion of advanced work in 
SN i edition aie ad Wie pess'escs 4 
Specifying credit in various sub- 
ject-matter fields, usually based 
on examinations (languages, 6; 
mathematics, 3; sciences, 2; Eng- 
lish, 2; music and drawing, 3).. 11 
2. How is credit determined? 
Granting credit without examina- 
tions. . 
Granting credit by state or national 
NS 6c x0, Ma ga sie nis «oa <0 3 
Granting credit by department ex- 
ES eT err ee ee 13 


76.7 
23.3 


20.0 


3-3 


4-4 


3-3 
3-3 


14.4 
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Granting credit by other arrange- 


PN A ok 3k 4 ae Uh ete Oe oo Ss o5 os I 1.1 
Pe re I Ll 
3- Do you section students according 
to whether they have or have not 
had the subject in high school? 
Having no special sections....... 34 37.8 
Having some special sections..... 56 62.2 
Using placement tests for section- 
Miso oes ca herew ak vcore Ras 8 8.9 


Sectioning in specified fields (sci- 
ences, 14; languages, 10; math- 


ematics, 7; English, 4; history,1) 28 3.1 
4.Are you attempting any advice of 
high-school students? 
WOE grveme BEviCG... ... 2.6.0.0: 56 62.2 
Giving some sort of advice....... 34 37.8 
Distributing bulletins. ........... 9 10.0 
Sending representatives to high 
MN is ota eisai opis 5 0ciciin's 8 8.9 
Having personal interviews....... 6 6.7 
Making contacts with high-school 
IG oo osarce sans cermin cna miehe oa d'@ 5 5.6 
Publicizing entrance requirements... 2 2.2 
Having co-operative agreement with 
high schools in district........... 2 2.2 
Not specifying form of contact... I I. 
5. Do you have provision for how-to- 
study courses? 
Having no provision Pe ects iy aie 31 34-4 
Having some provision.......... 59 65.6 
Before entering college...... 3 3.3 
During Freshman Week (mainly 
|. RR eS. oe: ee 30 33-4 
After entering college....... . 2 3444 
Total number of colleges an- 
EE eastic Sine mine Pao hiees 90 ~=100 


The main conclusion from this sur- 
vey is that colleges are making only 
meager gestures toward articulation. 
Sectioning of students according to 
previous high-school preparation is 
the only device to which the majority 
of colleges are paying some attention. 
The field for co-operative experimen- 
tation is wide open. [Vol. IV, No. 3] 
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The Montana System 


By MELVIN A. BRANNON 


The Early Scheme of State-Wide Co-ordination of Higher Education 


HE imperative need for re- 
ducing local, state, and na- 
tional taxes is stimulating 
careful surveys of governmental serv- 
ice in many states in order to discover 
economies which may be effected 
without unduly reducing efficiency. 
In many states the establishment and 
location of publicly supported institu- 
tions, educational and non-educational, 
were determined largely or entirely 
by political barter rather than by 
rational procedure. The politician was 
more concerned with questions of local 
support than with problems of ef- 


fective and economical service to the 


state as a whole. Asa result of politi- 


) cal barter a multiplicity of higher 


educational institutions, each more or 
less under separate control, was au- 
thorized. This procedure led to in- 
evitable and unnecessary duplication 


_ of work, intensive lobbying for appro- 


priations in every session of the leg- 
islature, and the development of 
competition for students and for polit- 
ical favors. Instead of a high sense of 
state loyalty and state consciousness 
there was naturally developed among 
faculties, students, and alumni loyalty 
to individual institutions. Obviously, 
a system of fragmenting higher educa- 
tion and allowing each unit to func- 
tion as a law unto itself must prove 
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expensive financially and ineffective 
educationally. Today, many states are 
discovering some of the costs and 
wastes incident to operating separated 
institutions of higher education under 
plural control. 

Long prior to the present industrial 
revolution and depression, wise lead- 
ers in Montana proposed a plan for 
unifying the work of higher education 
in separated units in one organic uni- 
versity. Legislation controlling this 
procedure was passed in 1913, but was 
not put into operation until 1916. The 
statute provided in part as follows: 


SECTION 1. From and after the first day 
of July, 1913, the State University at Mis- 
soula, the College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts at Bozeman, the School of 
Mines at Butte, and the Normal School at 
Dillon, and such Departments of said in- 
stitutions as may hereafter be organized, 
shall constitute the University of Montana, 
under the name and style of University of 
Montana. 

Sect. 2. The control and supervision of 
the University of Montana, as hereinbefore 
constituted, is vested in the State Board of 
Education, which must appoint a president 
and faculty for each of the various State 
institutions constituting The University of 
Montana, as hereinbefore provided, and 
such other officers, agents and employees 
for said University of Montana, and for its 
component state institutions as the State 
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Board may deem necessary, including a 
Chancellor of the University of Montana, 
whose powers and duties shall be such 
as may be prescribed by the State Board of 
Education, which shall also prescribe the 
powers and duties of the president, faculty, 
officers, agents, and employees of said in- 
stitutions composing said University of 
Montana, .. .' 


In harmony with this legislative act 
the State Board of Education adopted 
certain principles. The duties of the 
chancellor exemplify these principles. 
The chancellor is the chief executive 
officer of the University and as such 
performs the duties prescribed by law 
and by the Board. He is responsible to 
the Board for the prompt and effective 
execution of all policies determined 
upon for the proper enforcement of 
the rules and regulations adopted for 
the several institutions of the Univer- 
sity. He acts as a medium of com- 
munication between the Board and 
the administrative officers of the sev- 
eral unit institutions comprising the 
University. He attends and partici- 
pates in all meetings of the Board at 
which matters relating to his office or 
to any of the institutions or affairs of 
the University are under considera- 
tion. He makes nominations and 
reports appointments, promotions, sal- 
aries, transfers, suspensions, dismis- 
sals, and resignations of all staff 
members and other employees of the 
several institutions of the University. 
He prepares the University budget 
and annually presents it to the Board. 
When approved by the Board, this 
budget governs all expenditures, sub- 


ject to the provisions of the law and 

* Montana. School Laws of the State of Montana. 
Helena, Montana: State Board of Education, 1913. 
p- 136. 
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to the regulations of the State Board 
of Examiners. 

The chancellor in his relation to the 
University is a member of all legis. 
lative bodies within the University 
organizations and decides all questions 
of jurisdiction, not specifically defined, 
of the several councils, faculties, and 
officers. In the interest of sound ad- 
ministration and educational policy, it 
is his practice to request all staff mem- 
bers, administrative or educational, to 
present suggestions for the general 


welfare of the University and any of | 


its unit institutions. The chancellor is 
especially charged with the duties of 
obtaining harmony and co-operation 
among the units of the University and 
of securing the economical co-ordina- 
tion between activities of instruction 
and research. 

The success of the pioneer plan of 
uniting separated institutions of higher 
education in one organic university in 
Montana has been dependent upon 
certain factors, the chief of which are: 
First, members of the legislature must 
recognize and respect the constitu- 
tional authority of the State Board of 
Education and confine legislation rela- 
tive to higher education to problems 
of revenue and appropriations. Sec- 
ond, members of the State Board of 
Education must confine their activities 
to business problems concerned with 
budgets and financial control and dele- 
gate administration of educational 
activities to their executive officer, the 
chancellor, and his associates in the 


various units of the University. Third, » 


the chancellor must share administra- 
tive authority granted by the State 
Board of Education with presidents, 
deans, directors, and faculty members 
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THE MONTANA SYSTEM 


of the respective units of the Univer- 
sity, always insisting that the authority 
exercised must be matched with re- 
sponsibility discharged. 


ONTANA was the pioneer state 

in uniting widely separated in- 
stitutions of higher education in one 
organic university. Unnecessary du- 
plication of work has been eliminated. 
Ficious lobbying for institutional ap- 
propriations has been replaced by 
presentation of clear and understand- 
able budgets which have been discussed 
by the presidents, deans, and directors 

| who compose an executive council or 
chancellor’s cabinet, approved by the 
chancellor and presented to the State 
Board of Education for study, accept- 
ance, and presentation to the State 
Board of Examiners. Good will and 
state consciousness among administra- 
tors, faculties, students, alumni, and 
- communities have been substituted for 
| bitter and destructive competition 
which dominated higher education 
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under the plural control prior to 
1916. The cost of higher education 
has been reduced more than 13 per 
cent, and the efficiency has been in- 
creased greatly. 

All that the founders of the Mon- 
tana system of administering higher 
education desired has not yet been 
achieved. There are many objectives 
still to be attained. The system has, 
nevertheless, abundantly justified the 
faith of its founders. Montana’s edu- 
cational experiment has been followed, 
with minor modifications, by Georgia, 
North Carolina, and Oregon. Several 
other states are seeking information 
relative to the Montana system.” 
Manifestly, the Montana pioneers 
made a definite contribution to educa- 
tional efficiency and economy when 
they thought through the educational 
philosophy incorporated in Chapter 92 
of the Session Laws of 1913. Today, 
the system has the cordial and enthu- 
siastic support of all informed and 


intelligent people of the state. 
[Vol. IV, No. 3] 


Co-ordination in New York State 


By HARLAN H. HORNER 


Co-ordination in Higher Education in the State of New York 


ties, technical schools, and profes- 
sional schools there are sixty-seven 
degree-conferring institutions in the 
feld of higher education in the state 
of New York. Of this number thirty- 


| tes seca colleges, universi- 


seven have been incorporated by spe- 
cific acts of the state legislature and 


* For a more complete discussion of the Montana 
system of administering higher education, see “The 
Montana System of Administering Higher Educa- 
tion,” by M. A. Brannon, School and Society, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1932 (XXXV), pp. 269-77. 
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thirty by the regents of the University 
of the State of New York under au- 
thority possessed by them through 
constitutional mandate and the pro- 
visions of the organic Education Law. 
The tendency of the legislature in 
recent years has been to leave the 
regents free in determining the estab- 
lishment of new higher educational 
institutions. In the last twenty-five 
years the legislature has incorporated 
two colleges by special acts, and the 
regents have in that time issued char- 
ters to fifteen colleges. Many educa- 
tors believe that the higher educational] 
system in the state would be on securer 
ground if the sole power to charter 
such institutions were left to the dis- 
cretion of the regents. 

Whether incorporated by the legis- 
lature or by the regents, however, all 
higher educational institutions are sub- 
ject to the organic Education Law, 
are under the immediate control and 
supervision of the regents, and must 
render annual reports to them. In 
actual practice the basic law and the 
authority of the regents in a broad 
general way control standards and 
determine procedures. The very terms 
“college” and “university”’ may not be 
used to designate an educational insti- 
tution in New York state without spe- 
cific authority of statute or the sanction 
of the regents. Section 61 of the Edu- 
cation Law provides the backbone of 
New York’s moral support of higher 
education and is of sufficient impor- 
tance to be repeated here: 


No institution shall be empowered to 
confer degrees in this state unless it shall 
have resources of at least five hundred 
thousand dollars; and no institution for 
higher education shall be incorporated with- 
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out suitable provision, approved by the 
regents, for educational equipment and 
proper maintenance. No institution shall 
institute or have any faculty or department 
of education in any place or be given power 
to confer any degree not specifically author. 
ized by its charter; and no corporation 
shall, under the authority of any general 
act, extend its business to include estab. 
lishing or carrying on any educational in- 
stitution or work, without the consent of 
the board of regents.’ 


After having met this requirement 
of the statute any college which seeks 
to have its courses approved and its 
degrees and other credentials recog- 
nized by the State Education De- 
partment must satisfy the following 
regulations of the commissioner of 
education set up with the approval of 
the regents: 

It must have a productive minimum en- 
dowment beyond all indebtedness of at least 
$500,000; it must have adequate and satis- 
factory laboratory facilities; it must have a 
well distributed, professionally administered 
library of at least 8000 volumes; it must 
have a faculty of no less than eight full- 
time, salaried instructors, a majority of 
whom having independent charge of classes 
must be of professorial rank and_ have 
training equivalent to that pre-supposed by 
the degree of doctor of philosophy; it must 
not require more than 16 teaching hours 
a week of each instructor; it must pay ade- 
quate salaries to its teaching staff; it must 
offer a course of study covering four years 
of satisfactory grade in liberal arts and 
sciences; it must require 34 weeks of actual 
work in each year of not less than 15 
periods a week; it must require 15 accept- 
able secondary units for admission and must 

* Adapted by the author from Education Law as 
Amended to July 1, 1932. Albany, New York: Uni- 
versity of the State of New York Press, 1932. p- 19 


(University of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 
1003) 
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CO-ORDINATION IN NEW YORK 


require all candidates for graduation | to have 
completed the full four-year course.” 

Regulations of like import govern 
the establishment and operation of 
professional and technical schools. 
One illustration may serve to illustrate 
the general procedure. A medical 
shool or college to be registered by 
the Education Department so as to 
qualify its graduates for admission to 
the medical licensing examination in 
New York state must require for ad- 
mission a minimum of two years 
of approved college work including 
curses in English, physics, biology, 
and chemistry; it must have adequate 
equipment and resources, suitable hos- 
pital and clinical facilities, an adequate 
medical library, not less than six full- 
time salaried instructors; and it must 
maintain a graded course of at least 
eight months’ duration in each of four 
alendar years. Similar regulations, 
adapted to the demands of the dif- 
ferent professions, govern licensure 
and registration in law, dentistry, 
architecture, engineering, accountancy, 
veterinary medicine and surgery, 
nursing, and other professions. 


T MUST not be assumed from this 
account of statutory requirements 
and departmental regulations that in- 
dividual colleges, universities, and 


professional schools are restricted in 


any way in their teaching or adminis- 
tration. On the contrary, the utmost 
freedom prevails and all the degree- 
conferring institutions in the state 


‘cheerfully conform to the minimum 


| The University of the State of New York. 


standards set by the state and work 
out their own plans in their own way. 


* Regulations of the Commissioner of Education. 
June, 


1932. pp. 8-10. 
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The regents and the commissioner of 
education, possessed of broad author- 
ity, under the constitution and the 
Education Law, do not resort to 
statute or regulation in asserting the 
leadership which by long practice is 
their well-recognized responsibility. 
Rather, by common consent, they act 
as a clearing house in the whole field 
of higher and professional education 
and arrive at standards and procedures 
through the friendly co-operation of 
all collegiate institutions. 

One illustration may serve to indi- 
cate how new steps are taken. Last 
year under the authority of the re- 
gents the Commissioner of Education 
called a conference of the deans of the 
twelve engineering schools and col- 
leges in the state. It was found that 
the curriculums of these colleges are 
very similar in the announced char- 
acter of the courses offered but that 
they vary widely in the quantitative 
requirements for graduation. Further, 
it was found that the twelve institu- 
tions conferred six different degrees 
at the conclusion of practically iden- 
tical courses. It was at once agreed 
that the Commissioner should be re- 
quested to appoint a committee of 
deans to study the whole situation and 
to recommend that all the engineering 
schools subscribe to more orderly 
degree procedure and fix an acceptable 
minimum in both quality and quantity 
of work required for graduation. It is 
now confidently expected that the in- 
quiry of this committee will justify 
the regents in announcing revised 
standards and procedures in the whole 
field of engineering. Like steps are 
being taken in business administration 
and are contemplated in other fields. 
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Conferences of all the college and 
university registrars and of the direc- 
tors of extension courses, under the 
leadership of the Education Depart- 
ment, are planned for the year. 

For the last sixty-eight years the 
regents have held an annual educa- 
tional meeting known as the “Univer- 
sity Convocation.” This meeting is 
devoted to all fields of education and 
is addressed by notable publicists and 
educators from all parts of the country 
and frequently from foreign lands. 
In connection with the Convocation 
the State Association of Colleges and 
Universities holds an annual confer- 
ence for the discussion of problems of 
mutual interest. Last year the theme 
for consideration by the Association 
was: “What is a liberal-arts college?” 
This year the discussion will center 
about the topic: “Experimentation in 
higher education.” 
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The legal restrictions and standard; 
and regulations which have been mep. 
tioned and the frequent conferences 
between state officials and college 
authorities constitute a dependabk 
support of college and _ professional 
education. They set and enforce in 
actual practice minimum standards of 
excellence which happily free the state 
from the educational incubus of the 
so-called “fresh-water college” of 
doubtful standards and of still more 
doubtful intellectual integrity. They 
save the state, also, from the degrad- 
ing spectacle of competing proprietary 
professional schools. College and uni: 
versity education and _ professional 
training in New York state are now 
wholly outside the field of commer- 
cial enterprise. That fortunate fact 
is due in large measure to the co- 
ordinating and co-operating agencies 


which have been briefly described. 


[Vol. IV, No. 3] 


Co-ordination in Florida 


By JNO. J. TIGERT 


The Development of the Institutions of Higher Education Is 
Evidence of the Wisdom of the Plan 


CONOMIC necessity is bring- 
k ing about the merging and re- 

organization of state institutions 
of higher learning. Florida effected a 
reorganization of its system of higher 
education more than twenty-five years 
ago. In 1904 there were six institu- 
tions of higher learning for Whites 


and one for Negroes which were 
entirely supported by the state. These 
included the University of Florida, | 
at Lake City, a separated land-grant 
college, owing its existence to the 


Morrill Act; the Florida State Col- 
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fast Florida Seminary at Gainesville; 
the South Florida College at Bartow; 
the Florida Agricultural Institute in 
Osceola County; and the Negro Nor- 
mal School at Tallahassee. The nor- 
mal and industrial department of a 
shool at St. Petersburg was being 
supported from state funds. 

Each of these institutions had a 
separate board of trustees. There was 
the usual competition for patronage 
and support with attendant overlap- 
ping and waste. None of the institu- 
tions was adequately supported, and 
all of them did work on the subcol- 


\ legiate level. 


In 1905 the legislature of Florida 
passed the Buckman Act, whereby all 
of the institutions mentioned were 
abolished and authority given for the 
creation of three state institutions of 


higher learning: the University of 


Florida designed for men, the Florida 
State College for Women, and the 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 


| College for Negroes. The constitution 
of the state of Florida prevents the 


education of Whites and Negroes in 
the same institution. The separation 
of the sexes was a deliberate policy of 
the legislature. 

Under the Florida constitution 
responsibility for the public-school 
system of the state, including the 


institutions of higher education, is 
vested in the State Board of Educa- 


tion, an ex officio board composed 
of the governor, secretary of state, 
attorney-general, state superintendent 
of public instruction, and state treas- 
uer. The Buckman Act placed the 
three state institutions of higher learn- 
ing and the School for the Blind and 
the Deaf under a Board of Control of 
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five members, appointed by the gov- 
ernor, without confirmation of the 
legislature or senate. The members of 
this Board of Control serve without 
compensation, meet once a month, and 
are laymen who are representatives of 
five geographical divisions of the state. 
It exercises general responsibility for 
the institutions under it with plenary 
powers, except that all of its acts are 
subject to review and approval by the 
State Board of Education. The Buck- 
man Act delegates powers vested in 
the Board of Education by the con- 
stitution to the Board of Control. All 
other state institutions including those 
of penal and eleemosynary nature are 
outside the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Control. 


HE reorganization of the system 

of higher education by the Buck- 
man Act is unquestionably one of the 
most statesmanlike, constructive, and 
farseeing pieces of educational legis- 
lation in the history of American edu- 
cation. It eliminated seven struggling 
institutions, with low educational 
standards, and brought into existence 
a modern state university which now 
has seven colleges, a standard institu- 
tion of higher learning for women, 
and a strong Negro college. The 
standards and work of these three 
institutions are now everywhere recog- 
nized as on a parity with the best 
institutions of a similar character. The 
educational survey, directed by George 
D. Strayer, made in Florida in 1929, 
thus referred to the reorganization: 


No other state in the union has faced the 
problems resulting from the haphazard 
establishment of higher educational insti- 
tutions so squarely, nor made such basic and 
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far-reaching changes of major importance. 
Florida affords a splendid illustration of 
far-reaching statesmanship in effecting a 
solution of such a difficult and almost uni- 
versal condition in state-supported higher 
education. 


The success of the Florida plan is 
established. The growth and develop- 
ment of its institutions of higher 
learning amply justify this claim. 
Economy has been effected, duplica- 
tion eliminated, and higher education 
provided according to the best stand- 
ards. As an evidence of the economic 
wisdom of the Florida plan, it is ap- 
propriate to say that in the face of 
general depression, to which have 
been added two hurricanes, the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly, and a real-estate 
“bubble,” the state has continued to 
meet its monthly pay roll on time. 
Salaries at all of the educational insti- 
tutions have been paid promptly. 

The concentration of the system of 
higher education is perhaps greater in 
Florida than in any other state with 
the exception of Wyoming. It is to be 
noted that there are no separate state 
normal schools or teachers’ colleges in 
Florida. All teacher training by the 
state is done at the University, the 
College for Women, and the Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Perhaps the greatest question in 
connection with the Florida plan arises 
out of its policy of non-coeducation. 
All of the southern states prohibit by 
their constitutions or by statute mixed 
education of Whites and Negroes. 
Florida will adhere indefinitely to 
such a policy. The University of 
Florida is intended for the higher edu- 
cation of men, but women are ad- 
mitted provided they are at least 
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twenty-one years of age, have two or 
more years of education in a standard 
college, and desire to pursue some 
course not offered at the College for 
Women. In separating the sexes the 
framers of the Buckman Act permitted 
educational policy to transcend eco- 
nomic considerations. There is prob- 
ably some duplication and additional 
expense entailed by the operation of 
two institutions like the University of 
Florida and the State College for 
Women. The Board of Control has 
ample power to articulate the two in- 
stitutions, and can, if it discharges its 
duties courageously, prevent the emer- 
gence of the two universities on a 
basis of institutional competition. The 
College for Women offers a liberal- 
arts curriculum, home economics, mu- 
sic, and teacher training, with graduate 


instruction in those fields leading to | 


the Master’s degree. It does not 
undertake to do any professional or 
technical work except as mentioned. 
It has no organized graduate school 
and does not expect to offer courses 
leading to the doctorate. Both the 
University and the College for 
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Women have summer sessions, and | 


these are coeducational. 
There is a potential weakness in the 
Florida plan by virtue of the dual 


boards. Powers vested in the ex officio , 


Board of Education by the constitution 
are now being exercised through statu- 
tory authority by a Board of Control. 
Theoretically, there is the possibility 
of great difficulty in this arrangement. 
The Buckman Act provided for joint 
meetings between the Board of Edu- 
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CO-ORDINATION IN FLORIDA 


actions concerning the institutions of 
higher learning. The Board of Edu- 
cation usually approves actions of the 
Board of Control as a matter of rou- 
tine. Occasionally, perhaps once a 
year, necessity arises for a joint meet- 
ing. At these meetings the acts of the 
Board of Control which may be ques- 
tioned by the Board of Education are 
usually adopted or compromised. 

In the twenty-five years during 
which the Florida plan has been in 
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operation the Board of Control has 
won the high respect and confidence 
of the people of the state. This Board 
has been almost entirely free from 
political entanglements of any kind. 
The success with which it has operated 
is due in a large measure to the men 
who have been appointed upon it, 
particularly the present chairman who 
has been associated with the Board 
since the beginning except during the 


administration of one governor. 
[Vol. IV, No. 3] 


A Recent Plan of Co-ordination 


By GEORGE A. WORKS 


Co-ordinating Plan Combining Three Major State-Supported 
Institutions of North Carolina 


HE General Assembly of 
North Carolina, on March 27, 
1931, ratified an act by which 
the University of North Carolina at 


Chapel Hill, the North Carolina State 


College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering at Raleigh, and the North 
Carolina College for Women at 


| Greensboro were “consolidated and 


merged” into the “University of 
This act further 
provided for a commission of twelve 
persons “to work out plans for the 
consolidation of the component parts 
of the University.” This commission, 
of which the governor was ex officio 


~ chairman, was known as the “Commis- 


sion on University Consolidation.” 
The primary responsibilities with 


which this Commission was charged 
were: 


1. To work out a scheme to bring unifica- 
tion of the executive control in the 
University of North Carolina, North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, and the North Caro- 
lina College for Women, so that each 
of said institutions may best serve the 
needs of the people. 

2. To unify and co-ordinate the general 
educational program of the University of 
North Carolina as herein provided for. 

3. To work out a scheme in which, and 
through which, all the problems arising 
from the consolidation of the three exist- 
ing institutions into the University of 
North Carolina may, in their opinion, 
be best solved. 

4. That the final location of all schools, 
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departments, and divisions of work now 
located at any of the three institutions 
shall be subject to the study and recom- 
mendations of the experts and the 
commission without prejudice by any 
provisions in this bill. 


In the discharge of its responsibili- 
ties as set forth in the act, the Com- 
mission selected a Survey Committee 
consisting of the following: F. L. 
McVey, president of the University 
of Kentucky; G. S. Ford, dean of the 
Graduate School, University of Min- 
nesota; George A. Works, chairman, 
dean of students and university ex- 
aminer, University of Chicago. The 
Survey Committee had the assistance 
of the following specialists: in adult 
education, Morse A. Cartwright, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education; in 
business education, R. A. Stevenson, 
dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Minne- 
sota; in education for women, C. 
Mildred Thompson, dean of Vassar 
College; in engineering education, 
W. E. Wickenden, president of Case 
School of Applied Science; in the 
training of teachers, C. H. Judd, dean 
of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and W. S. Gray, di- 
rector of Teacher Training, University 
of Chicago. 

On the basis of reports submitted by 
these persons and from a study of 
conditions, the members of the Survey 
Committee prepared an outline of 
tentative proposals involved in the 
consolidation. These proposals were 
then discussed in a conference attended 
by the members of the Committee and 
the following persons who had not 
previously participated in the study: 
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L. D. Coffman, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; E. C. Elliott, 
president of Purdue University; F. J. 
Kelly, United States Office of Educa- 
tion; Henry Suzzallo, president of 
Carnegie Foundation; and George F, 
Zook, president of the University of 
Akron. Mr. Kelly not only served as 
a member of the conference group, but 
he was also adviser to the Commission 
on University Consolidation. 


HE Survey Committee made its 

report to the Commission, and 
the Commission in turn submitted its 
report to the Board of Trustees at 
its first meeting which was held in 
Raleigh on July 11, 1932. The Com- 
mission made some changes in the 
recommendations as made by the Sur- 
vey Committee, and the Board of 
Trustees in some instances accepted 
these modifications and in others they 
accepted the original recommendations 
as made by the Survey Committee. 
For the purpose of this discussion, the 
changes as accepted by the Trustees 
will be considered since this body had 
final jurisdiction. 





The act, providing for the unifica- | 


tion of the three institutions, had pro- 
vided for a single Board of Trustees 
consisting of 102 members. The new 


administrative organization was to be | 


built with this as a background. At- 
tention was directed to the fact that 
experience had shown boards of that 
size to be unwieldy. But the experi- 
ence of North Carolina, with its large 
Board of Trustees for the University, 


\ 
; 


extending over a number of years has 


been such that there was no disposition 
to change the size of the Board. 
The Survey Committee recom- 
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A RECENT PLAN OF CO-ORDINATION 


mended the appointment of an exec- 
utive committee of eight members, 
from the Board, each with a term of 
eight years. It was further suggested 
that the custom of having the gov- 
ernor a member of this committee 
should be abandoned. An executive 
committee of twelve with the gov- 
ernor ex officio chairman was adopted. 
This committee will have large powers. 

At present, each institution has a 
president. The Survey Committee 
recommended that a single president 
be appointed with the chief executive 
at each institution carrying the title of 
vice-president. In the interim before 
the appointment of the president of 
the “consolidated” university, the 
presidents of the three institutions 
have been designated a presidential 
directorate. An outside adviser is to 
be used in an advisory capacity during 
the period of operation of the presi- 
dential directorate. Frank P. Graham 
has recently been appointed president. 

Asa further means of co-ordination 
of effort in the “consolidated” uni- 
versity, the Survey Committee rec- 
ommended the appointment of a 
comptroller, one director of extension, 
one director of summer school, and 
one director of graduate studies and 
research. These suggestions were all 
accepted by the Board of Trustees and 
will be put into effect during the 
present academic year. 

In the survey report, it was sug- 
gested that provision be made for an 
administrative council consisting of 
the following: one member to be 
chosen by the faculty of each branch 
of the institution, Raleigh, Greens- 
boro, and Chapel Hill; the vice- 
president of each branch of the new 
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university; nine members to be ap- 
pointed by the president with due 
regard to the size of student body, 
number of departments, and size of 
faculty of each of the three branches: 
the president to be council chairman. 

This council should have the re- 
sponsibilities ordinarily carried by 
such bodies in universities. It will 
serve as a body in which administra- 
tive policies and procedures will be 
considered from the viewpoint of the 
new university. This suggestion was 
adopted by the Trustees. 

At the time the survey was made 
the units for instruction, research, and 
extension in operation in each institu- 
tion were as follows: 


1. The North Carolina College for Women 
College of Liberal Arts (including 
library science )* 
School of Education 
School of Music 
School of Home Economics 
Commercial Department 
Extension Division 
Summer Session 
Graduate Division 
2. North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering 
School of Agriculture (including for- 
estry and the Experiment Station )* 
School of Education 
School of Engineering 
School of Science and Business 
Textile School 
College Extension 
Summer School 
3. The University of North Carolina 
School of Liberal Arts 
School of Applied Science (engineering) 
School of Education 
1A curriculum in library science is integrated with 
the program of the College of Liberal Arts. 
* The College at one time had a Graduate School. 


This was recently discontinued although the work 
continues under another plan. 
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School of Commerce 

School of Public Welfare 

Graduate School 

Summer School 

Extension Division 

School of Law 

School of Medicine (2-year curriculum ) 
School of Pharmacy 

Graduate Library School® 


HE main recommendations made 
by the Survey Committee regard- 
ing the allocation of the educational 
activities were: First, the transfer of 
State College from Raleigh to Chapel 
Hill. In making this transfer, it may 
perhaps be wise to make provision for 
leaving a program of general educa- 
tion carried through the junior-college 
level at Raleigh. Whether this should 
be entirely state-supported or main- 
tained by a combination of state and 
local support should be determined by 
the future policy of the state regard- 
ing the maintenance of publicly sup- 
ported junior colleges. Second, the 
transfer from Greensboro to Chapel 
Hill of the forms of professional and 
specialized training that are now 
found at Greensboro. Exceptions to 
this general rule were made in the 
case of the professional training of 
teachers and of the work in secretarial 
science. It was suggested that in the 
future the state adhere to the policy 
of locating at Chapel Hill such new 
types of specialized and professional 
training as are a part of the university 
system. 
In making its report, the Survey 
Committee stressed the necessity of 
bringing some of these changes about 


* There are two other units of importance from 
the viewpoint of research and publication. They are 
the Institute for Research in Social Science and the 
University Press. 
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gradually. This appears to be espe- 
cially desirable in the case of the 
transfers from Raleigh to Chapel 
Hill. The plant and equipment at 
Raleigh are not adequate for a high- 
grade school of engineering and for 
the related sciences. The state is not 
in financial position at the moment to 
undertake the development of an ade- 
quate plant at Chapel Hill to handle 
all the students above junior- college 
level who would be transferred if the 
report of the Survey Committee were 
at once put into full operation. 

The acceptance of the report would, 
when fully effected, result in a uni- 
versity composed of these units: 


1. Branch at Greensboro 

Junior College 

Senior College 

Summer Session 

Extension Department 
2. Branch at Raleigh 

Junior College 
3. Branch at Chapel Hill 

Junior College 

Senior College 

School of Engineering 

Department of Education 

School of Commerce 

School of Public Welfare 

Graduate School 

School of Agriculture and Forestry 

School of Industries 

School of Law 

School of Medicine* 

School of Pharmacy 

Graduate Library School 

School of Fine Arts 

School of Home Economics 

Summer School 

Extension Department 

“It is within the range of possibility that condi- 
tions might change to such a degree that it would be 
considered desirable to abandon the School of Med- 


icine by the time the developments indicated above 
were effected. 
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A RECENT PLAN OF CO-ORDINATION 


While some time will be necessary 
for effecting some of the transfers, 
there are others that appeared to be 
immediately practicable, and the Trus- 
tees have taken action putting some of 
them into operation immediately or in 
the near future. The chief actions that 
have been taken are as follows: First, 
the schools of education at each of the 
institutions have been changed to de- 
partments, and provision has been 
made for a council consisting of rep- 
resentatives from each branch of the 
university for the purpose of improv- 
ing the training of teachers. Second, 
the training of elementary teachers is 
to be transferred from Chapel Hill to 
Greensboro beginning with the aca- 
demic year 1933-34. Third, the train- 
ing of librarians has been transferred 
from Greensboro to Chapel Hill ef- 


| fective in the autumn of 1933. Fourth, 


no new students are to be admitted to 
the School of Business of State Col- 
lege after the close of the current year. 
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The main recommendation of the 
Survey Committee dealing with trans- 
fers of functions had to do with the 
removal of the work in engineering 
and agriculture above the junior- 
college level from Raleigh to Chapel 
Hill. On this suggestion no definitive 
action was taken by the Board of 
Trustees. They accepted, however, 
the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion on University Consolidation ex- 
pressed in the following statement: 


That the Board of Trustees, together with 
the Chancellor’ of the University System, 
hereafter to be elected, after careful study 
of the report of the survey committee and 
such other independent investigations and 
studies as they deem advisable, shall make 
from time to time such changes and trans- 
fers among the several units as to bring 
about such further steps in consolidation as 
shall seem to them to be for the best interest 
of the University System and the State. 


5 Changed to President by the action of the Trus- 
tees in accordance with the recommendation of the 


Survey Committee. [Vol. IV, No. 3] 
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are both fragmentary and fugitive. It 
js the purpose of the writers of this 
article to point out some of the im- 
portant sources of information. The 
material is arranged as a much con- 
densed summary." 

For convenience in presenting the 
material the states will be grouped 
according to general types of control. 
The reader, however, should keep in 
mind that the degree of control exer- 
cised by the individual agencies within 
these groups varies appreciably. Space 
does not permit including references 
to all types of educational agencies 
which have been established for co- 
ordinating public education. 


HE states of Florida, Idaho, 

Montana, New York, and North 
Dakota each have a single governing 
board in control of the entire state 
educational system. lowa created 
such a board in 1857, but it was abol- 
ished in 1864. Information concern- 
ing this board is found in the 
Constitution of Iowa 1857 (Art. IX, 
Secs. 1-15), and in a bulletin by 
Leonard F. Parker, Higher Educa- 
tion in Iowa.” 

The Unification Act of New York 
in 1904 placed the entire state educa- 
tional system under the control of the 
Board of Regents and a commissioner 
of education. The most concise state- 
ment concerning this organization is 
found in a publication by Commis- 
sioner Frank P. Graves entitled The 
University of the State of New York 
—Its History and Functions, and the 

*A Doctor’s dissertation on the subject of higher 
educational co-ordination by the second author is now 
nearing completion at Ohio State University. 


* United States Bureau of Education Circular of 
Information, No. 6, 1893, pp. 29-30. 
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organization and administrative fea- 
tures of the New York state school 
system are described in The Rules of 
the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. 
Amended to May 19, 1932.° 

In Florida the board of control, 
subject in all its actions to the State 
Board of Education, was created and 
placed in control of the institutions in 
1905. Several sections of the Com- 
piled Statutes of Florida 1927 refer 
to the legal status of the governing 
boards and the institutions of higher 
learning.* 

The legal status of the Idaho State 
Board of Education and the Board of 
Regents of the University of Idaho 
is presented in the School Laws of 
1929 (Pt. VIII, Secs. 220-22). The 
School Laws of Montana for the 
years 1893, 1909, and 1913 (Chap. 
92, Secs. 1-9) show the progress 
which this state has made toward more 
complete centralization of control of 
education under the State Board of 
Education. The best reference con- 
cerning the functioning of the present 
State Board of Education with respect 
to the higher institutions and the 
work of the chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Montana is found in an article 
by Chancellor Brannon, which ap- 
peared in School and Society (Feb- 
ruary 27, 1932). 

The State Board of Regents of 
North Dakota was created for the 
general control and management of 
the institutions of higher learning in 
1915. This law authorized a survey 

* Each of these is distributed by the State of New 
York Press, 

“Compiled Statutes of Florida 1927, Title V, 


Chap. II, Art. 1, Secs. 754-766, Art. 2, Secs. 767-774, 
and Art. 3, Secs. 775-778. 
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of the state higher educational] institu- 
tions, and a report of the survey was 
published by the United States Bureau 
of Education (Bulletin, 1916, No. 
27). The powers and duties of the 
State Board of Administration, cre- 
ated in 1919 to succeed the State 
Board of Regents, are listed in the 
Supplement to the 1913 Compiled 
Statutes 1913-1925 (Chap. 5, Art. 
1a, Secs. 283b1—283b16). 


NE of the earliest attempts to 

establish a single governing 
board which would have control of 
all the institutions of higher education 
was made by the legislature of Mon- 
tana in 1893. The State Board of 
Education was created to control the 
institutions of higher learning which 
were about to be established. The 
Fifth Annual Report of this Board 
to the governor’ contains its rules and 
regulations, and outlines the work of 
the institutions under its control. 
However, the Session Laws of 1913 
(Chap. 76, Art. 106, Secs. 3-5) gave 
this Board limited supervisory func- 
tions over the public-school system, 
thus placing Montana in the first 
group of states. In Georgia, Lowa, 
Kansas, Mississippi, Oregon, and 
South Dakota all institutions of higher 
learning now are under the general 
control and management of a single 
governing board. 

South Dakota has had the longest 
continuous experience with this type 
of board, from 1897 to the present. 
The Compiled Statutes 1929 (Vol. 2, 
Pt. V, Chap. III, Secs. 5562-5587) 
outline the powers and duties of this 
board. In a study entitled A Survey 


® January 1, 1898, pp. 6-9, 10-75. 
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of the Educational System of South 
Dakota the work of the higher edu- 
cational institutions of the state in 
1918 are summarized.° 

The State Board of Education has 
controlled the institutions of higher 
learning in Iowa since 1909. It has no 
connection with the State Department 
of Education. The Fourth Annual 
Report of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching 
published in 1909 contains observa- 
tions concerning the lowa Board.’ 
Chapter 195 (Secs. 3912-—3945-a8) 
of the School Laws for 1929 deal with 
the present board. 

The full-time, salaried, State Board 
of Administration in Kansas was re- 
placed by the non-salaried State 
Board of Regents in 1925. The stat- 
utes of 1913 and 1925 provided for 
the creation of these boards. In the 
Kansas School Laws Revised for 
1931 (Chap. XVIII, Art. 1, Secs. 
579-589) provision is made for the 
present administration of the institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

After twenty years’ experience with 
a co-ordinating curricular board, Ore- 
gon established the Board of Higher 
Education in 1929 with a full-time 
executive secretary. The Survey of 
Public Higher Education in Oregon, 
published by the United States Office 
of Education (Bulletin No. 8, 1931), 
gives a comprehensive treatment of 
the work and powers of the Board and 
suggests a plan to the Board for the 
future development and co-ordination 
of higher education in Oregon. 

The Unification Act of Georgia of 
1931 (Art. 6, Secs. 45-47) creates 


® United States te of Education Bulletin, No. 
31, 1918, pp. 256-go. 
"See pp. 107-10. 
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the “University System of Georgia” 
with its twenty-six branches. In an 
article, “The Legal History of the 
University of Georgia,” Chief Justice 
Richard B. Russell, of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia, attempts to clarify 
the somewhat confused legal situation 
with respect to higher education in 
that state.” 

The Statutes of Mississippi for 1910 
(Chap. 114, House Bill No. 295, 
Secs. 1-5) provided for the creation 
of a single board to govern the insti- 
tutions of higher education with the 
exception of teacher-training institu- 
tions. This Board was succeeded by 
the Board of Trustees of Higher 
Learning which was placed in control 
of all state-supported institutions in 
Mississippi. Information concerning 
the latter board is contained in two 
reports to the Mississippi Education 
Association. Part I of the report of 
Special Committee on Universities and 
Colleges, April, 1931, contains recom- 
mendations looking forward to the 


' establishment of a single governing 


board for all institutions. Part II of 
the report of this committee in April, 
1932, to the Association contains a 
survey of the recommendations to the 
legislature compared with the law of 


’ 1932. 


HE states of Alabama, Cali- 

fornia, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and Virginia have placed the 
general control and management of 
the teacher-training institutions and 
supervision of the public schools 
under the control of the State De- 


* Georgia Law Review, June, 1928, pp. 3-25. 
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partment of Education. The powers 
and duties of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the chief state school off- 
cial are included in the term “state 
department of education.’” 


HE fourth group of states are 

those in which the general con- 
trol and management of all teacher- 
training institutions are vested in a 
single governing board. Missouri cre- 
ated this type of board in 1870. 
It was authorized to establish and 
develop the two proposed teacher- 
training institutions, but it was set 
aside in 1874."° The states of Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Texas, 
and Wisconsin now have all teacher- 
training institutions only under a sin- 
gle governing board.” 

A survey of the institutions of 
higher education in Indiana published 
by the Board of Public Printing, 
Indianapolis, 1926, under the title 
Report of a Survey of the State Insti- 
tutions of Higher Learning contains 


* References to the legal provisions for the organ- 
ization and management of the teacher-training insti- 
tutions in the states of this group follow: Alabama 
School Laws 1927, Art. IV, Secs. 26-64. California 
School Laws 1931, Div. II, Pt. IV, Chap. II, Art. II, 
Secs. 2.1370—-2.140 and Div. V, Pt. I, Chap. I, Arts. 
1-10. Connecticut School Laws 1931, Chaps. I and 
II, Secs. 1-38. Maryland School Laws 1927, Chap. 
I, Sec. 2, Chap. 2, Sec. 5, Chap. 3, Secs. 9-26, Chap. 
12, Secs. 1§2—59. Massachusetts School Laws 1932, 
Chap. 15, Secs. 1-64A, Chap. 69, Secs. 1-10, and 
Chap. 73, Secs. 1-7. New Hampshire School Laws 
1929, Chap. 116, Secs. 1-23. New Jersey School 
Laws 1928, Pt. I, Art. 1, Secs. 1-7, Art. II, Secs. 
8-32. Oklahoma School Laws 1931, Art. IV, Secs. 
73-85. Rhode Island School Laws 1924, Chap. 65, 
Secs. 1-17. Vermont School Laws 1918 with amend- 
ments to 1929, Chap. 51, Secs. 1169-1173, and Chap. 
55, Secs. 1214-1219. Virginia School Laws 1930, 
Secs. 612-640, 15, and 854. 

1° Bulletin No. 14, 1920, of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, pp. 42-44, is 
the best reference to this early board. 

11 References to the legal provisions for the or- 
ganization and management of the teacher-training 
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suggestions concerning the advantages 
of central agencies of control. 

Conditions existing in the institu- 
tions of higher learning in Texas with 
recommendations for the development 
of a state system of higher education 
are published in Volume VI of the 
Texas Educational Survey Report. 
The provisions of several states for co- 
ordinating the work of specific edu- 
cational units do not exactly resemble 
those of any other. New Jersey, North 
Carolina, and West Virginia will be 
included in this group. 

The New Jersey State Board of 
Regents with authority to contract 
with private institutions for instruc- 
tional services for public higher edu- 
cation was created by the statutes of 
1929. The Third Annual Report of 
the Board to the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey published in 
1932, summarizes the work of the 
Board. The session laws relating to 
the Board are also included.” 

The laws relating to the merging 
of the three major institutions of 
North Carolina into the consolidated 
University of North Carolina and the 
work and recommendations of the 
survey committee to the North Caro- 
lina Survey Commission concerning 
the organization and development of 
the co-ordinated program are pre- 
institutions in the states of this group follow: Colorado 
School Laws 1927, Secs. 347-357. Illinois Compiled 
Statutes 1929, Chap. 24a, Secs. 5, §9, Secs. 1, 60, 
Secs. 1-7. Indiana School Laws 1932, Chap. 32, Secs. 
1117-1166. Maine School Laws 1930, Secs. 185-191. 
Michigan School Laws 1931, Secs. 677-715. Minne- 
sota School Laws 1931, Chap. XV, Secs. 469-480. 
Nebraska School Laws 1927-1928, Art. XXVIII, 
Secs. 6692-6712. Texas Compiled Statutes 1920, 
Title 48, Chap. 3A, Arts. 26g0aa—26gor, and Title 
63A, Arts. 4042a, b, c, and Session Laws 1929, Chap. 
135, Secs. 1-2. Wisconsin Compiled Statutes 1929, 


Chap. 37, Secs. 37.01—37.30. 
~ See pp. 103-106, 
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sented in the Report of the Com- 
mission on University Consolidation, 
recently published. 

Control of the educational policies 
of the institutions of West Virginia is 





vested in the State Board of Educ. | 


tion, while the control of the financial 
policies belongs to the State Board of 
Control. The West Virginia School 
Laws 1925 (Chap. XLV, Secs. 4 
16, and Secs. 1-18, pp. g7— 94) give 
the legal provisions concerning these 
boards. The work of these boards is 
analyzed, and recommendations con- 
cerning their reorganization are made 
in the fourth volume of Survey of 
Education in West Virginia entitled 
Institutions of Higher Education. 


NUMBER of states have pro- 
vided separate boards supple- 
mentary to the institutional governing 
boards for discharging the specific 
function of co-ordinating the curricu- 
lums of the several state institutions. 
A monograph by Robert J. Leonard, 
entitled The Co-ordination of State 
Institutions for Higher Education 
through Supplementary Curricular 
Boards, published by the University 
of California in 1923, is the best single 
reference to the work of this type of 
board. It deals with such boards in 
Alabama, Oregon, and Washington. 
Recommendations concerning the 
establishment of the Alabama Council 
on Education were published in a 
bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Education.” A history of the Ore- 
gon State Board of Higher Curricula 
was presented by Mathilde Veit as a 
Master’s thesis to the faculty of the 
*® No. 41, 1919, | p- §4-56. 
[Continued on page 164] 
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"| A Survey of Higher Educa- 


tion in Maine’ 


A state system of higher education 
is co-ordinated when both publicly 
and privately controlled institutions 


| are discharging specific functions with- 
ase | 


out unnecessary duplication of effort 
and curriculums. A highly co-ordi- 
nated state system of higher education 
must necessarily include all institu- 
tions of higher learning since all are 
supported out of the total social in- 
come and all are rendering service to 
society. Furthermore, educational and 
financial inco-ordinations are certain 
to develop as long as the two systems 
are isolated from each other and con- 
tinue to operate on a more or less com- 
petitive basis. Attempts to co-ordinate 
the work of both groups of institutions 
have been infrequent. 

The Survey of Higher Education 


_ in Maine which has recently been pub- 


lished by the University of Maine in 
co-operation with Bates, Bowdoin, and 
Colby colleges includes both publicly 
and privately supported institutions on 


_ astate-wide basis. The purpose of this 


survey was to ascertain whether the 
present facilities for higher education 
in Maine were adequate to satisfy in 
a reasonable manner the needs of the 
state and to determine what the edu- 
cational program of the University for 
the next ten years should include. 

The survey staff analyzed data con- 
cerning the needs of the people of the 
state for higher educational facilities, 

* Reported by W. Ray Smittle. 


the extent to which such needs were 
being met by existing educational in- 
stitutions, and the ability of the state 
to provide higher educational cur- 
riculums as demanded by its citizenry. 
Considerable data are presented con- 
cerning the physical plant, the teach- 
ing staff, the organization and the 
administration of instruction, the stu- 
dent bodies and alumni, and of certain 
aspects of the financial affairs of the 
four institutions. 

The survey staff states in conclu- 
sion that in its judgment “Maine’s 
program for higher education during 
the next several years should be a 
program of concentration, intensifica- 
tion, and development of existing 
facilities, rather than a program of 
diversification or expansion into new 
fields.” Specific recommendations for 
the future development and function- 
ing of each of the four institutions are 
made on this basis. 


A Problem of Institutional 
Co-ordination 


Vice-President Yoakum of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in the pamphlet, 
Functions of the Faculty: the Work 
Load, summarizes briefly the ma- 
terials relating to the working load of 
members of university and college 
faculties, which have accumulated 
since 1908. No attempt is made to 
present an exhaustive historical sur- 
vey, but in the bibliography of 61 
titles the major points of view are 
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represented. The adjustment of work- 
ing loads—a problem of institutional 
co-ordination—is the chief interest in 
this discussion. The author in his 
Foreword acknowledges that “prob- 
lems of cost accounting, of efficiency, 
of justification of educational ex- 
penditure are not considered.” But 
since “members of a faculty, like 
others, are affected by the many legiti- 
mate, and otherwise, demands upon 
their time and energy,” the problem 
is how to protect their most essential 
functions. Mr. Yoakum’s critical com- 
ments in his résumé of previous dis- 
cussions and investigations afford 
valuable appraisals of many of the 
moot questions in the consideration of 
working load. He has gathered the 
most common definitions used in the 
studies of time distribution into a 
single table which in the opinion of 
the reviewer is well worth reproduc- 
ing here: 


Teaching Hour—One hour of lecture 
or discussion, or 11% hours of instruction 
in the laboratory or in scheduled quiz sec- 
tions [per week]. 

A period of time, varying from 53 to 60 
minutes in length, during which a teacher 
meets students in credit courses for the 
purpose of conducting a lecture, a recitation 
or quiz, a drawing or laboratory exercise, 
a seminar or conference. 

O ficial Work Load.—Total number of 
officially recognized and stipulated hours 
per week that a member of the faculty is 
scheduled to give to all of his regular 
university duties, including teaching, ad- 
ministrative work, committee work, thesis 
supervision and assigned research. 

Teaching Load.—Officially recognized 
and stipulated number of hours per week 
that an instructor gives in scheduled class- 
room instruction. 
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Total Time Load.—Total number o 
hours per week that an instructor spend; 
in all duties and activities that are in any 
way connected with his official position, 

Clock Hour.—A period of 50-60 min- 
utes net during which the instructor js 
engaged in performing any of his official 
duties. (Originally, 
minutes net, during which the instructor 
is engaged in classroom activities. ) 

Student Clock Hour.—One hour of 
class instruction of the lecture, recitation, 
quiz, laboratory and seminar or scheduled- 
conference type for one student for one 
week, 

One hour of instruction for one student, 

One student under instruction in lecture, 
quiz, or laboratory for at least fifty min- 
utes net. 

Student Clock Hour Load.—The total 
number of student clock hours of instruc- 
tion carried by a faculty member for one 
week for one semester. 

Weighted Student Clock Hour.—A stu- 
dent clock hour in which laboratory hours 
of instruction are evaluated according to 
some defined ratio. In this study two lab- 
oratory hours equal one lecture hour. 

Weighted Student Clock Hour Load.— 
The number of weighted student clock 
hours of instruction carried by a faculty 
member for one week for one semester. 

Student Hour.—One student taught one 
hour a week for a semester. 

Two laboratory student hours... 
equal. . . one non-laboratory student hour. 


a period of 50-69 | 





One hour of lectures, of laboratory work, | 


or recitation-room work for a single pupil. 

Enrollment Hours per Course —Nun- 
ber of students times hours per week of 
class meetings. 


Credit Hours—Number of credits the « 


course carries regardless of number of 
hours in class. 

Student Credit Hour—A unit of meas 
ure indicating the recognition given by 4 
college or university for satisfactorily com- 


pleting a course of study. This unit usually 
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implies the attendance in class for one hour 
each week during a semester. 

Measure of load represented by one stu- 
dent carrying a one-credit course. 

Student Credit Hours per Course— 
Number of credits allowed for each course 
times number of students enrolled. 

Student Credit Hour Load.—The total 
number of student credit hours carried by a 
faculty member in a semester. 

Units Granted—Number of students 
who completed course satisfactorily (Grades 
Ato D inclusive) times number of credits 
earned by each student. 


He also presents a tabular com- 
parison of the items included in the 
University of Michigan Administra- 
tive Sheet and the items in fifteen 
similar questionnaires which indicates 
the multiplicity of duties included in 
the work load of the member of a 
modern faculty and the varied evalu- 
ations given the importance of these 
duties. 


Co-ordination of Higher 
Education in California 
The recommendations of the Com- 


' mission of Seven—S. P. Capen, L. D. 
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| Coffman, C. H. Judd, O. R. Latham, 


A. B. Meredith, J. E. Russell, G. F. 


') Zook—appointed by the Carnegie 


Foundation to analyze the educational 
situation in California above the high 
school are recorded in the pamphlet 
State Higher Education in California. 
The Committee found that 


much of the confusion in the educational 
system arises from the fact that no authority 
competent to plan and speak for the State 
a a whole has determined in clear and 
unmistakable terms the social and educa- 
tional functions to be performed by various 
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units of the system in serving the present 
needs of civilization in California.’ 

The boards for educational control 
suggested by the Committee are: the 
Board of Regents which is to have 
jurisdiction over the entire state uni- 
versity system—that is, over all state 
institutions the primary function of 
which is to offer instruction which is 
specialized on a level above that of 
the common school system (in other 
words, above the junior college), in- 
cluding the state university and the 
state teachers’ colleges; the Board of 
Education for the common school 
system which shall have jurisdiction 
over common schools of all grades, 
including all public junior colleges 
(except those now attached to the 
university or state teachers’ colleges) ; 
and the State Council for Educa- 
tional Planning and Co-ordination, 
the purpose of which is to provide for 
co-operative understanding and co- 
ordinated effort in the operation and 
articulation of the common school 
system and in the university system. 
To this last board are to be referred 
such matters as the establishment of 
new junior colleges, problems of 
teacher tenure, and all matters in- 
volving educational finance. 

In the closing sentences of the re- 
port the Commission states that the 
economical and efficient integration 
which it has sought in all its delibera- 
tions depends upon the effectiveness 
with which the State Council for Edu- 
cational Planning and Co-ordination 
is organized in the first instance and 
maintained thereafter in competency. 


* Sacramento, California: State Higher Education 
in California. Report of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: California State Printing Office, 1932. p. 17. 
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The factors that will determine its success 
are adequate fact-finding, careful analysis, 
full and unbiased discussion considerate of 
every interest of the State, whole-hearted 
cooperation of all governing bodies in 
effectuating the Council’s recommenda- 
tions, and the full informing of the 
public. 


Co-ordination with the High 
School 


The Committee on Intelligence 
Testing of the Ohio College Associa- 
tion two years ago recommended that 
the Ohio State University Intelligence 
Tests be given in the sophomore year 
of high school rather than during the 
senior year as has been the custom 
during the past fifteen years through- 
out the state. Not only is it the opin- 
ion of the Committee that a single 
test in the senior year is not a suff- 
ciently adequate measure of a pupil’s 
mental power, but the Committee also 
commends the opportunity thus pro- 
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vided for more definite vocational 
guidance based upon the information | 
gained from the earlier test. 

In the recent issue of the “Qhio | 
High School Bulletin” in which the | 
test results obtained by 21,161 high- 
school Sophomores in June, 1932, are | 
summarized, the editor comments re- 
garding the value of this change as 
follows: 





An expressed college-going intention may | 
be appealed to in order to secure a good | 
quality of effort, to support a broad pro- 
gram of elections regardless of the difficulty 

of the subjects taken, and to secure enthu- | 
siastic co-operation in the specific program | 
of elections required if the pupil’s expected 
occupation presumes particular  college- 
entrance requirements. Concretely, a sopho- 
more can be interested in making an effort 

to attain A-marks in a difficult § matb- | 
ematics course if his vocational objective 
is engineering. He likewise can be inter- 
ested readily in taking those language, 
mathematics, and science courses required 
for non-conditional entrance to college. 
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Tue American Association of Junior 

Colleges held its thirteenth annual 
meeting at Kansas City, on February 
o4and 25. 


Tue American Student Health As- 
gociation has granted a certificate of 


high merit to Amherst College be- 





| use it established in 1861 the first 


| physical-education department in the 
| United States. 


| A compitation of forty-five col- 
| lege registrations of the state of Ohio 
| in the fall of 1932 demonstrates a loss 
of 2,857 students or 5.6 per cent from 
1931. In the latter year 50,997 stu- 
| dents were registered in Ohio colleges. 
This year but 48,140 are registered. 


On Jury 1, Mr. H. W. Chase will 
assume the presidency of New York 
University, succeeding Mr. E. E. 
Brown. Mr. Chase will continue until 
that time as president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois which position he ac- 
‘cepted in 1930. 


} 


Two hundred nineteen members of 
the staff of Tulane University have 
been insured by the institution under 
agroup life-insurance plan. The pol- 
iy grants coverage of from $1,000 to 
$5,000, depending upon the salary 
received by the individual employee. 


A VOLUME soon to come from the 
press of the Harmon Foundation in- 


cludes the following monographs, 
Survey of Student Aid Sources in New 
Jersey, and Trends and Procedure in 
Student Loans. Further information 
concerning the publication may be ob- 
tained from the Foundation at 140 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


The c olumbia Spectator, student 
daily newspaper of Columbia College, 
is advocating the abolition of all 
fraternities from the campus. The 
student paper published a signed state- 
ment by twelve Juniors, themselves 
fraternity members, to the effect that 
campus officers are elected only 
through fraternity deals. The situa- 
tion seems so unhealthy to the editor 
of the paper that he is proposing that 
fraternities be abolished. 


Ow Decemser 19, the United States 
Office of Education published a mim- 
eographed bulletin entitled “What 
Colleges and Universities Are Doing 
to Help Maintain the Morale of the 
Unemployed.” Herein are included 
summaries of all work for the unem- 
ployed that colleges of the country 
had undertaken up until that time. 


Because of the success of its first 
study tour of Vienna, members of the 
faculty of the Psychological Institute 
of the University of Vienna are again 
offering a series of courses, given in 
English, for the benefit of summer- 
session students. The University of 
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Kentucky offers six semester-hours 
credit to those who complete the work 
satisfactorily. 


Scuotasric requirements for admis- 
sion to the Graduate School of the 
University of Wisconsin were given a 
boost recently when the University 
faculty at its regular monthly meeting 
increased the requirement for entrance 
to the school from one and one-fourth 
to one and one-half grade-points per 
credit. This slight increase of one- 
fourth grade-point per credit in the 
entrance requirements will raise the 
general scholastic standard of students 
enrolled in the school. 


Arter a lapse of twenty-five years, 
Ohio Wesleyan University will this 
summer resume its summer session. 
It will run for six weeks, beginning 
on June 19. The University will also 
continue its summer school at Lake- 
side, Ohio, a summer resort under the 
auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This school for zodlogy stu- 
dents has been in operation for several 
years. 


Asour the middle of January, the 
Board of Trustees of the University 
of Chicago agreed to combine the last 
two years of the University high 
school with the first two college years 
as the new University of Chicago 
College. The consolidation is ex- 
pected to go into effect next year. 


In xis annual report to President 
Lowell, Dean Alfred C. Hanford, of 
Harvard, has proposed that the num- 
ber of students who need the financial 
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assistance of loans, scholarships, and 
employment be limited. He makes 
this proposal because the requests for 
financial aid have far exceeded the 
supply. He attributes this excess in 
part to the depression and in part to 
the house plan. 


Beciynine with the 1933-34 aca- 
demic year, undergraduate students 
at the University of Wisconsin will 
be required to take only one year of 


some form of physical education asa ' 


requirement for graduation, the Uni- 
versity board of regents decided re- 
cently. They adopted with several 
reservations faculty action which cut 
the present two-year compulsory re- 
quirement in half. 


Ix January the student council of 
Northwestern University reported un- 
favorably on a proposal to adopt the 
honor system at that University. One 
of the councilmen justified this de- 
cision in the following statement: 
“They’re a motley crew, without the 
faintest notion of what honor is in 


respect to school work. At the Uni- ’ 


versity of Virginia the student body 
follows the honor system successfully, 
for Virginians are born gentlemen. 
Princeton and other eastern schools 





also have students of integrity who 


respect the honor system.” 


Becixnine January 1, all employees 
of Ohio State University earning 
more than $3,000 a year were cut an 
additional 4 per cent. This follows a 
cut over a year and a half ago of 10 
per cent for those above $7,500, 
7V, per cent for those between $5,000 
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and $7,500, and 5 per cent for those 


between $3,000 and $5,000. All em- 


ployees below $3,000, beginning Jan- 
vary I, Were cut 5 per cent on the first 
$1,000, IO per cent on the second 
$1,000, and 12% per cent on the 


| third $1,000. 


At the University of Missouri all 
those earning $1,500 or above were 
cut 10 per cent beginning October 1. 
A further cut of 5 per cent for salaries 
under $1,500 was effected January 1. 


A report just issued by Antioch 
College has brought together the fol- 
lowing facts: 


During the calendar year just closed stu- 
dents were employed by 182 organizations 
located in 21 states. Of the 548 students 
now enrolled, 185 (100 freshmen and 85 
upperclassmen) are carrying a full-time 
study program. The remaining 363, or 
about 66 per cent of the entire college 
group, are on the cooperative plan. ‘Thus 
far, practically all of these cooperative stu- 
dents, except for a few who have been 
refused placement because of low academic 
standing, have been occupied. Some stu- 
dents, upperclassmen particularly, who are 


’ now studying full time would undoubtedly 


prefer to be on the cooperative plan, if 
certain working experiences were available. 


Lae in December, Dean Charles E. 
Clark, of the Yale Law School, an- 
nounced the reorganization of the cur- 
riculum of the school. Under the new 
plan, after the first six months of 
orthodox studies, students will study 
the function of legal institutions in 
modern society rather than the insti- 
tutions themselves. 

This new program will give stu- 
dents almost complete freedom from 
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formal courses and lectures. In an- 
nouncing his program, Dean Clark 
observed that 


The changing content of the law cur- 
riculum is the result of an attempt to view 
law realistically in its place in the complex 
economic and social conditions of modern 
life. Traditionally legal study has been the 
examination of reported judicial precedents. 
Its face has been always toward the past, 
not toward the future. 


A srupy completed at Northwestern 
University shows that the age of stu- 
dents entering the College of Liberal 
Arts of that institution each year is 
lower. 

In 1919, this study reveals, slightly 
more than 20 per cent of the freshman 
men were above the age of twenty- 
one. In 1923, this had dropped to 14 
per cent, to 9 per cent in 1925, and 
to 7 per cent in 1927. In 1919, the 
average age of freshman men was 
nineteen years one month, and in 
1927, eighteen years five months. 
Figures for this year show a still 
further decrease, the median age being 
eighteen years two months. The age 
of the women students also decreased 
in the same period, but not in the same 
proportion as that of the men students. 


In tHE chapter on education in the 
report of the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends, written 
by Charles H. Judd, of the University 
of Chicago, the following statistics are 


included: 


The number of subjects in the curric- 
ulum of the secondary schools has increased 
from nine in 1900 to 47 in 1928. 

Enrollments in the junior high schools 
have increased the number of students 
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from 119,921 in 123 cities in 1918 to 
1,121,778 in 460 cities in 1930. 

Total expenditures of public elementary 
and secondary schools have risen from 
$214,965,000 in 1900 to $2,305,790,000 
in 1930. 

Receipts of universities and colleges have 
risen from $40,554,000 in 1900 to 
$567,618,000 in 1930. 


Ox January 5 and 6, President 
Hoover called together the Citizens’ 
Conference on the Crisis in Education. 
Seventy-one national leaders from all 
walks of American life responded to 
the invitation. These individuals were 
organized into the following six com- 
mittees: Relation of Expenditures for 
Education to Expenditures for Other 
Public Service, Organization and Op- 
eration of Instruction, Buildings, 
Higher Education, Relations of 
Schools and Other Social Agencies, 
and Legislation. 

As a result of their deliberations 
the Conference set up a declaration 
policy made up of forty statements. 
The following especially refer to 
higher education: 


Rapid and unprecedented development 
of all forms of higher education during the 
past two decades, especially publicly sup- 
ported higher education, not only reflects 
the distinctive character of our democratic 
idealism, but also furnishes conclusive proof 
of the reality of the long recognized prin- 
ciple of the equality of opportunity in 
American life. From these institutions has 
come a large proportion of the trained per- 
sonnel of the established professions and the 
leadership of our complex industrial and 
social life. Furthermore, the results of the 
scientific research carried on by such insti- 
tutions have been of well-nigh incalculable 
worth to the economic life of the nation. 
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When viewed from these two standpoints 
alone the general scheme of higher educa- 
tion of the country must be regarded as a 
principal, productive asset, the conservation 
and further development of which are mat. 
ters of permanent concern for the states 
and for the nation. 

The effective, economical and non- 
political operation and adaptation of the 
plan of popular education, at all levels, 
from the elementary schools through the 
universities, are fundamental obligations of 
the American state. 

During a period of economic stress, such 
as that now existing, there is imposed upon 
all of those in positions of responsibility, 
whether in government, industry or cul- 
tural activity, a clear responsibility of af- 
firming the inherent basis of our American 
plan, and of promoting confidence among 
the people in their educational institutions. 
In particular, efforts are needed to avoid 
any unnecessary reduction in the educa- 
tional opportunities now available to Ameri- 
can youth. 

Today all publicly supported higher in- 
stitutions, more than ever before, are re- 
sponsible for the economical administration 
of their funds. There is abundant evidence 
that these institutions the country over are 
capable of making those adjustments in 
operation made necessary by any reasonable 
policy of retrenchment. They have already 
demonstrated their ability and their willing- 
ness to share the burden imposed upon the 
economic life of the people. 

If the state is to have during the coming 
generation institutions adequate to serve its 
needs, it must not now unwisely weaken 
the human foundations of those institutions, 


The Report of Proceedings of the 
Conference has been published by the 
American Council on Education and 
is available for twenty-five cents per 
copy. The individual reports have also 
been published in the January number 
of the Educational Record. 
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-Editorial‘Comments - 





ES 


Co-ordination 


or Hicuer Epucation educa- 
tional leaders who have had prac- 
tical and theoretical contacts with the 
problem present the case for the co- 
ordination of higher education. We 


| |: THIS number of the Journa. 


' solicited these statements because we 


were convinced that co-ordination of 
effort in higher education is one of the 
fundamental problems of state sys- 
tems of education. 

The interests of the citizens of a 
state are apparent. They generously 
give their financial support in the 
belief that they will be served by a 
well-trained body of laymen and pro- 
fessional experts in the varied social 
activities of the commonwealth. They 
support the professional education of 
teachers, of doctors, of lawyers, and 
of engineers, and they provide for all 
educational resources far in excess of 
the value of the students’ tuition fees. 

Not only do they support education 
by providing money, but they also 
send their children into the univer- 


’ sities in increasing numbers, hoping 


that the advantages of higher educa- 
tion will benefit them. To make this 
education possible these citizens sacri- 
fice personal comforts and prolong by 
years their children’s period of 
dependence. 

In setting up this machinery, how- 
ever, the citizens of our democratic 
society have planned with neither 
foresight nor wisdom. Their interest 
in higher education has been emotional 


eT 


rather than intellectual. Their con- 
spicuous characteristic has been the 
feeling of the worth of education; it 
has not been an understanding of the 
best methods of satisfying their crav- 
ings. Consequently, when new col- 
legiate and professional institutions 
were provided, little attention was 
paid to location or to areas of service. 
In some states the early institutions 
were located in one locality; in other 
states they were scattered numerously 
and widely—in many localities as a 
form of local patronage. State-sup- 
ported schools have on the whole been 
located through the influence of many 
factors other than the service of the 
people of the state. 

The same factors operated in the 
location of private colleges and uni- 
versities. They were started because 
of local initiative, church preferences, 
and the wishes of substantial donors. 
Sometimes the reasons for the original 
location were valid, but when the pop- 
ulation shifted or the modes of trans- 
portation changed, the college still 
persisted in spite of the dissipation of 
the original needs which prompted its 
foundation. With the result that many 
localities are oversupplied with col- 
leges which are in bitter competition 
with each other for existence and 
scores of other localities which need 
similar institutions do not possess 
them. Both public and private insti- 
tutions are operated without keeping 
the essential interests of the people of 
the state in the focus of attention. 


1$9 
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Rather these institutions, as they 
customarily operate, develop in isola- 
tion, if not in conflict, with each other. 
The interests and ambitions of faculty, 
the local pride of the communities in 
which the institution is located, and 
the partisanship of alumni, all operate 
against the interests of efficiently 
planned service to the people of the 
state, with resulting unnecessary dupli- 
cation of service. Private and state in- 
stitutions, for instance, train teachers 
without regard to demand and supply. 
Such a circumstance leads to the dupli- 
cation of buildings and equipment 
when the housing space for duplicat- 
ing departments results in the space 
in neither plant being fully utilized. 
Numerous wastes in institutional ob- 
jectives, in equipment, and in per- 
sonnel inevitably follow in the wake 
of unplanned education. 

This lack of planning has been 
recognized in many states and in some 
of them programs of co-ordination 
have been put into effect as described 
by the writers in this issue. And 
interestingly enough the plans of co- 
ordination when imposed by the legis- 
lature pass through two stages in the 
minds of educators. The first stage is 
one of opposition if not of hostility to 
the laws. The second is one of satis- 
faction if the reader may draw this 
conclusion from the attitude of the 
writers of our articles. 


HE significant fact that flows 
from these efforts at co-ordi- 
nation is this. It is possible and prac- 
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ticable for institutions to co-ordinate 
their activities on their own initiative 
without the application of external 
force by the legislators. This is par- 
ticularly well illustrated by the Cleve- 
land project described by President 
Vinson. Here over a dozen institu- 
tions all performing unco-ordinated 
services to the adults of a great city 
accomplished increasing co-ordination 
by the simple device of appointing 
committees of farseeing men from 
their own ranks. 

This is undoubtedly the best way 
to solve the problem of co-ordination 
—best because of its results and best 
because of its simplicity. State institu- 
tions can easily upon the initiative of 
one or all agree to sit in conference 
steadily and patiently to solve their 
common problems. Frequent friendly 
contacts produce increasing under- 
standing and toleration. Conflicting 
conditions are brought into the open 
and ameliorated. Persistent desire to 
provide a state program or service will 
in the end produce efficient results. It 
is not necessary to wait for legislative 
action which may be unintelligent. 

This present year is appropriate 
for the initiation of such conferences. 
Financial stringency has already made 
the support of a common cause im- 
perative in some cases. The unrest of 
legislatures over costs will lead to a 
vigorous demand for co-ordination or 
consolidation as an economy measure. 
It is much better from every point of 
view for the institutions to beat the 


legislatures to consolidation. 
W.W.C. 
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A Most Significant and 

Satisfactory Report 
THe ExPERIMENTAL COLLEGE, by Alex- 

ander Meikeljohn. New York: Harper 

and Brothers, 1932. xix+42I_ pp. 
$3.50. 

This book is the best example of the best 
of the new literature in the field of higher 
education that has come to the attention of 
the reviewer. A few years ago we were 
deluged with literature that was mainly 
destructively critical since it was concerned 
primarily with pointing out the malpractices 
and deficiencies in our educational process 
at the college level; at the time that type 
of literature was sorely needed. Then came 
a period when we were bombarded by 
armchair educational philosophers who pre- 
sented theories galore, occasionally with 
concrete suggestions for programs they 
would like to see tried. But most of us 
have lost patience with destructively critical 
literature and even with literature that, 
though constructively critical, deals only 
with theory, because we realize that, in 
view of the number of changes, innovations, 
and experiments in higher education that 
are now actually being given a trial, the 
most significant literature now beginning 
to be published consists of reports of prog- 
tess and evaluations of techniques, even 
though tentative. 

Tired of being told what is wrong with 
the college program, tired of being told 
what someone thinks ought to be done, we 
look eagerly for reports of experiments that 
are actually in progress. The book in hand 
is the most significant and most satisfactory 
report of a major experiment yet made. 
Other reports perhaps equally significant, 
though none more satisfactory as reports, 


may be expected in the field of higher edu- 
cation in the near future. 

Only Mr. Meikeljohn could have writ- 
ten such a completely satisfactory account 
of the Experimental College of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, because only he knows 
so intimately the entire story from the in- 
ception of the idea, through the laying of 
plans, the launching of the experiment in 
September, 1927, to the completion of this 
report in 1932; and because no one else 
could present the story so vividly, so accu- 
rately, and so charmingly. The story never 
lags, because it is excellently organized and 
brilliantly presented; each section is skill- 
fully compounded of exactly the right 
amount of theory and philosophy of educa- 
tion, educational objectives aptly stated, the 
means employed in the attempt to attain 
the desired objectives, and data for at least 
tentative judgments. Adequate description, 
clear-cut exposition, critical analysis, frank 
and penetrating summaries of gains and 
losses critically evaluated, with frequent 
topic sentences that are neatly turned, 
thought provoking, and striking in phrase- 
ology, clarity, and beauty—these are fea- 
tures that, together with the completeness 
of the picture of the experiment, make the 
book one that challenges and satisfies. The 
author has set an excellent pattern for 
similar reports. 

The reviewer cannot close without pay- 
ing tribute to the author’s fairness. His 
occasional seeming dogmatism does not 
offend; and even when he deals with ex- 
periences that must have been most irri- 
tating and even maddening, no bitterness 
whatever is reflected. The book is the prod- 
uct of a great mind and of a choice spirit. 

C. S. BoucHER 
University of Chicago 
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A Penetrating Analysis 


THE Wortp’s Economic Crisis, Halley 
Stewart Lectures, by Sir Arthur Salter 
and others. New York: Century Com- 


pany, 1932. 185 pp. $1.75. 


This book of less than two hundred 
pages contains six lectures on the world 
economic crisis by six eminent British econ- 
omists. The general reader who wishes a 
brief, but thoughtful and penetrating, an- 
alysis of the subject cannot do better than 
read this fascinating book. The fact that 
its authors are not in agreement on all 
points adds to the interest and the value of 
the work. 

Sir Arthur Salter, in an introductory lec- 
ture, surveys the general situation. He 
points out several facts which, in his judg- 
ment, account for the peculiar intensity of 
this depression—greater rigidity of price 
levels; more capricious demand (the latter 
largely a result of the growing margin of 
purchasing power after the bare necessities 
of life have been paid for); the fact that 
we have partially abandoned the old auto- 
matic method of adjusting supply and 
demand through changing prices and have 
not yet developed the alternative method 
of deliberate planning; and, finally, the 
mechanization of grain production. One 
may well doubt whether the first three of 
these four causes have changed sufficiently 
in importance during the last decade to 
account for the severity of this depression. 
The extraordinary intensity of the slump 
is a result of the world banking crisis which 
developed in 1931 and which, in turn, was 
largely due to conditions that had developed 
over a period of years in the international 
capital market. These conditions Sir Arthur 
does not adequately discuss. 

Sir Josiah Stamp focuses his attention 
upon the domestic problems of England. 
He stresses particularly her increasingly 
unfavorable balance of trade which is re- 
flected in the fact that British physical 
production in the preceding two years had 
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fallen about 15 per cent, but British physical 
consumption of foreign imports had in- 
creased about 5 or 6 per cent. He believes 
that the situation of Great Britain requires 
more drastic help than the depreciation of 
the pound can give, and he urges some 
definite discouragement to the vast volume 
of British imports. He is careful, however, 
to point out that from a long-run point of 
view he remains a free trader. 

Mr. Keynes deals primarily with the 
financial crisis that began in 1931, and the 
competitive struggle for liquidity which it 
provoked. He believes that Britain’s aban- 
donment of the gold standard has been 
good for the world in general. Over a 
large part of the world it stopped, or at 
least retarded, the decline in prices meas- 
ured in terms of national currencies, 
Furthermore, it promises in the course of 
time to undermine the creditor position of 
the United States and France, the two 
leading creditor gold countries. This Mr. 
Keynes believes is essential to the restora- 
tion of world economic equilibrium. He 
does not point out that the depreciation of 
the pound has been one of the principal 
reasons for the crop of exchange controls 
and trade restrictions which has been 
throttling world trade. Despite the depre- 
ciation of the pound, Mr. Keynes believes 
that Britain needs the additional protection 
of import duties. Only by reducing her 
unfavorable balance on commodity account 
can Great Britain regain her liberty of 
action and her power of international in- 
itiative in the field of finance—which Mr. 
Keynes regards as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to world recovery. 

Sir Basil Blackett, a director of the Bank 
of England, deals with the long run rather 
than with the problems of the moment. 
Conscious co-operative planning, he be- 
lieves, is not only a desirable means of 
progress, but an unavoidable necessity if 
we are to save the economic structure of 
modern civilization from disaster. The 
immediate task confronting us is to recon- 
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cile planning with freedom. In the fore- 
front among the objectives of planning he 
places stable money, but he gives little hint 
of the many intricate problems of operating 
a stable money system. 

The longest and in many respects the 
best paper is that of Henry Clay. He pre- 
sents an excellent analysis of the industrial 
and commercial dislocation produced by the 
war and by post-war policies and shows 
how such dislocations, quite apart from 
monetary causes, may undermine prices. 
Mr. Clay does not believe in centralized 
planning. He is impressed with the large 
amount of bad planning that already exists, 
and he points out how nations, in seeking 
to protect themselves against the effects of 
the depression, have aggravated it. Re- 
covery will be produced, he believes, by the 
diffused initiative of the more intelligent 


) and enterprising traders who discover new 


opportunities for profitable investment. The 
greatest aid which governments could give 
to recovery would be to remove impedi- 
ments and handicaps to trade. Those per- 
sons who believe that our troubles are 
partly due to excessive investment will dis- 
pute Mr. Clay’s suggestion that the British 


) government exempt from taxation profits 


that are not distributed but are put back 
in the business. In many ways Mr. Clay’s 
analysis of the depression is the most pene- 
trating that I have seen. 

The book is concluded by Sir William 
Beveridge with a summary which serves 
admirably to bring out some of the prin- 
cipal differences in the points of view. Sir 
William is still a free trader, and he thinks 
that, viewed internationally, as a way of 
escape from the crisis nothing can be more 
patently insane than tariffs. He also doubts 


» Mr. Keynes’ estimate of the net beneficial 


effects of Britain’s departure from the gold 
standard. He believes that the crisis rep- 
resents primarily a failure to manage credit, 
to avoid alternate inflation and deflation of 
purchasing power. In that respect he is 
partially in disagreement with Mr. Clay, 
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who emphasized the importance of non- 
monetary maladjustments, and in agree- 
ment with Sir Basil Blackett, who stressed 
the necessity for a stable currency. But Sir 
William pays particular attention to the 
difficulties of achieving stable money. 
Furthermore, he confesses that he is a little 
frightened by what Sir Basil and others 
may mean by planning. Does it involve 
restrictive schemes for regulating the pro- 
duction and maintaining the prices of par- 
ticular commodities? Sir William agrees 
with Sir Basil that the supreme problem 
presented by planning is how to reconcile 
control with freedom, but he is skeptical of 
the possibility of success. Control and free- 
dom do not mix easily—either we must let 
production be guided by the free play of 
prices or plan it socialistically from begin- 
ning to end. But unless we can work out 
a plan for stabilizing production on a capi- 
talistic basis (that is, permitting production 
to be guided by prices), either by going 
back to cash without a credit superstructure 
or by developing effective international 
controls of credit, Sir William seems to feel 
that we shall be compelled to grasp the 
socialistic alternative. 
Sumner H. SLicHTER 
Harvard University 


A Dilemma of Education 


EDUCATION AND THE MopEern Wor Lp, 
by Bertrand Russell. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1932. 245 pp. 
$2.50. 

The thesis of this book may be simply 
stated. The author finds education in the 
present facing a dilemma of more than 
passing seriousness. It is interested in the 
release of individuality; similarly, it has a 
major concern in the education of citizens. 
Moreover, as the author recognizes, “con- 
sidered politically, in relation to the needs 
of the time, the education of the citizen 
must, I fear, take the first place.” Mr. 
Russell, therefore, addresses himself to 
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the conditions of the time in quest of an 
answer to the query, “Can the fullest indi- 
vidual development be combined with the 
necessary minimum of social coherence?” 
And it ought to be said, though it need 
not be for those who are familiar with Mr. 
Russell’s writings, that his story is inter- 
estingly told. 

There is a reviewing technique which 
makes books “invaluable to those who 
” or which would place them “ 
the desk of every-————..””. This manner 
of speaking has back of it, at least, the 
suggestion that an author has answered 
specifically a host of questions that relate 
to a particular problem. Mr. Russell has 
not done this. He has, however, raised the 
significant educational problems of the 
modern world about which educators 
should be thinking. 

His discussion is designed to place 
the educator in a reflective mood. For 
instance: 





Our world is a mad world. Ever since 1914, 
it has ceased to be constructive, because men 
will not follow their intelligence in creating 
international cooperation, but persist in re- 
taining the division of mankind into hostile 
groups. This collective failure to use the in- 
telligence that men possess for purposes of self- 
preservation is due, in the main, to the insane 
and destructive impulses which lurk in the 
unconscious of those who have been unwisely 


handled in infancy, childhood, and adoles- 
cence (p. 239). 
Or: 


The cure for our problem is to make men 
sane, and to make men sane they must be 
educated sanely. At present the various fac- 
tors we have been considering all tend towards 
social disaster. Religion encourages stupidity, 
and an insufficient sense of reality; sex educa- 
tion frequently produces nervous disorders, and 
where it fails to do so overtly, too often plants 
discords in the unconscious which make hap- 
piness in adult life impossible; nationalism as 
taught in schools implies that the most impor- 
tant duty of young men is homicide; class 
feeling promotes acquiescence in economic in- 
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justice; and competition promotes ruthlessness 
in the social struggle (pp. 239 ff). 


In the face of discussion of this char. 
acter, the educator, unless he be hopelessly 
withdrawn from the world of reality, can 
hardly remain complacent. And if he be 
irritated into thought, he cannot ignore 
the educative effects (chiefly mis-educative) 
of political and economic factors as these 
play upon the school and the individual, 
His educational answer may differ from 
that tentatively formulated by Mr. Rus 
sell; but, what is more important, his 
answer will differ from the one he now 
gives to the world when he ignores the 
conditions of the modern scene. 

H. Gorvon Hut trisu 
Ohio State University 
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Legal Bases for Co-ordination | 
ARTHUR J. KLEIN AND W. RAY SMITTLE } 
[Continued from page 150] 


Graduate School of the University of 
Oregon in August, 1929. Senate Bill 
No. 32, Chapter 262, of the 1929 / 
Session Laws of Oklahoma provides | 
for the creation of a co-ordinating | 
board for the institutions of this state. / 
The Normal Executive Council of 
Kentucky was created by Sections | 
4535-19 to 21 of the statutes. Sec- | 
tion 2005 of the Pennsylvania Statutes 
creates a Board of Presidents of the 
State Teachers College with certain 
co-ordinating functions. 

Other agencies for co-ordinating 
the curriculums of public educational 
units have been established in a num- | 
ber of states. The types presented in 
this paper with the exception of the 
fifth group are those which are com- 


mon to three or more states. 
[Vol. IV, No.3] ’ 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 
“The Crisis in Education,” by William 

John Cooper, Scribner’s, February, 1933. 

The Federal Commissioner of Education 
presents here some evidence that if we are 
to preserve our educational standards, 
something must be done about this depres- 
sion. Education has been hit, and dras- 
tically, and we are now suffering from 
“the frenzy of economy which is a re- 
sultant of the financial conditions.” Mr. 
Cooper presents figures provocative of 
thought, received from city superintendents 
of approximately one-half of the cities of the 
nation of ten thousand population or over. 

Articles on the depression are no novelty 
these days, and this one says nothing new, 
but it does present some salient facts in a 
new light. Are we older people “taking it 
out on the children”? What effect will this 
depression have on the coming generation? 
How are we going to clear away the huge 
obstacles which, today, limit for our chil- 
dren the educational advantages which 
have been our proud boast heretofore? 

A crisis is at hand, and the question 
which arises is whether we shall consider 
education a luxury or a necessity, funda- 
mental to the future well-being of our 
children. “And it would seem that we can 


sacrifice many other things before we ‘take 


it out on the children.’ ” 


“What Can a Young Man Do?” by Wil- 
liam I. Nichols, 4 tlantic, February, 1933. 
Another member of the younger genera- 

tion raises his voice, not so much in protest 

or heartfelt bitterness as in resignation 
tempered with some sound advice. He 
speaks knowingly of the days when “Big 


Vv 


Business” was the only career to which a 
young man cared to aspire, and he points 
feelingly to the results of his aspirations as 
compared with those of other young men 
who wisely preferred law and medicine and 
some of the other tried professions. 

This young man intimates that the col- 
leges and universities of his day helped in- 
culcate false ideals in himself and _ his 
fellows, just as they are doing today, and 
he says mildly that “it is time for a quiet 
examination of realities” instead of a con- 
tinued blind acceptance of the tenets of the 
great god “Big Business.” 

Mary Margaret Dopp 











Comprehensive 


Examinations 
in 


American Colleges 


BY EDWARD SAFFORD JONES 


Director of Personnel Research, 
the University of Buffalo 


A report of an investigation for the 
Association of American Colleges 


VARIETY of methods were used to obtain 

the objective data and the subjective 
judgments on which this report has been 
built, then the utmost care was taken to 
present the material in useful form. The 
report now stands as a body of information 
scientifically obtained and _ scientifically 
treated, telling you clearly what your col- 
leagues in teaching and administration 
think, what graduates and undergraduates 
think, and what actual practice shows 
about the comprehensive examination and 
related problems (honors course, tutorial 
system, senior coordinating course, etc.) in 
our colleges today. 


434 pages 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 


12mo $2.50 
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First you listen... 
then you find yourself speaking 


French like a Parisian | 


French or German, Spanish or Italian, Russian or Swedish—choose 
the language you wish to know and in few weeks you speak fluently 
and with a perfect accent. That is the amazing thing about the new 
way of learning languages—originated by the Linguaphone Institute 
—which has proved so successful that it is being used by students all 
over the world in 11,000 schools. 





See how easy it is 


You sit down at home or in class and listen to records on your own 
phonograph, spoken by native teachers, following the spoken word 
with the illustrated key book. Very soon you begin talking, reading, 
and writing fluently! Correct pronunciation comes naturally—you 
have never heard a mispronunciation. 
Write today for descriptive literature 


Whether you wish to learn a new language for business reasons, travel, 
or a better understanding of literature, you will find that the quickest, 
easiest, and most interesting way is by Linguaphone. 


Send now for the free folder on courses in French, German, Spanish, 
Russian, Irish, English, Persian, Polish, French, Italian, Dutch, Swed- 
ish, Afrikaans, Chinese, and Esperanto. Also Latin and Greek. 


THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 10 East 43RD STREET, NEw YORK CITY 


Please send me (post free) particulars about the quick and easy Linguaphone 
way of learning languages. I am interested in the .................04- language. 
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